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A Poet's Relgion. 


OX clamantis in deserto is the sentence which the non-Catho- 
lic papers would probably have passed upon Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s new volume of Essays, “ Religio Poete” (Bell and 
Sons), had it been written by a less eminent man. As it is, some 
of them have sub-expressed it. A man of genius, in this nineteenth 
century, who quotes the Fathers as living authorities ; says that 
the “amount of substantial poetry ” to be found in St. Augus- 
tine, St. Bernard, St. Thomas, St. Francis of Sales, St. John of 
the Cross, “is ten times greater than is to be found in all the 
poets of the past two thousand years put together ”; declares that 
‘“ Aquinas is to Dante as the Tableland of Thibet is to the Peak of 
Teneriffe ;” and is a symbolist after another fashion than that of M. 
Mallarmé and his school—prodigious! “Does not life consist 
of the four elements?” asks Sir Toby Belch. “ Faith, so they 
say; but I think it rather consists of eating and drinking,” 
answers Sir Andrew. “Right!” exclaims Sir Toby: “thou 
art a philosopher ; let us therefore eat and drink.” And a good 
part of the nineteenth century, agreeing with Sir Toby that Sir 
Andrew was a philosopher, is by no means likely to think Mr. 
Patmore one. ; 
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We the more regret our necessity for abstaining from 
comment on some of Mr. Patmore’s most important essays in 
this book, though for reasons very different from those of 
the Protestant press. The book itself will find only fit audience; 
but a magazine is read by unlearned alike and learned. And 
these essays deal with mysteries of spiritual experience such as 
those of which Clemens Alexandrinus said that there were some 
to which he was unwilling to allude even in words, much more 
in writing, lest he should be placing a sword in the hands of a 
child. Since then we have had the writings of the great Spanish 
mystic Saints ; but no one, so far as we are aware, has thought 
a magazine the proper place for their intimate discussion, nor 
do we conceive that the effect would be a wholesome one upon 
the average simple Christian. What Mr. Patmore says is de- 
ducible from that profoundly mystic passage of St. Paul: “The 
husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the 
Church. He is the Saviour of Hisbody. . . . Soalso ought 
men to love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his 
wife, loveth himself. For no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
loveth it and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth the Church.” He 
who completely understands this passage may study Mr. Pat- 
more’s book for himself. But there are two of the more esoteric 
essays on which we may comment. One is “The Precursor.” 
The other is “The Langyage of Religion,” which appeared in these 
pages. In the latter Mr. Patmore is mainly concerned to enforce two 
things. Firstly, that the whole system of the Church’s language 
and rites proves that there is a body of knowledge which ought 
not to be, and cannot be, effectually communicated to all. The 
language in which the Church adumbrates this knowledge, says 


Mr. Patmore, like the religious language both of the Jewish 
prophets and of the heathen mythologies, is symbolic. 


No one has ventured to touch Mr. Patmore’s assertions regard- 
ing the symbolic meanings of the Breviary, the Scriptures, or the 
mythologies ; for the unfortunate reason, we fear, that symbolism 
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in this age of Strauss and Renan has become a dead language 
to English Catholics. But his mention of a body of knowledge 
not communicable to all aroused unintelligent opposition. Read 
in its place among the other essays, we doubt whether it 
would even have excited comment. For it is clear that Mr. 
Patmore spoke of that science of the Saints which is hardly to 
be called teaching, since it is rather learned than taught. Of 
this science, doubtless, it was that the Alexandrian doctor 
spoke in the passage we quoted above ; and even the most inti- 
mate of Catholic mystic writers, although writing a language 
hardly to be understanded of the multitude, a language 
of “liquefactions, exolutions, ecstasies, and the kiss of the 
spouse,” have, it is not to be doubted, respected the 
“secret of the King.” 

The second point is that the Church has largely 
borrowed the language of the ancient mythologies in figuring 
her own mysteries; and he particularly insists on Egypt as 
the source to which she was of old indebted. If anybody should 
be scandalised at this, it merely shows how little Catholics know 
their own writers—the Abbé Ancessi, for example. This wasa 
commonplace of knowledge with the early Christian writers. 
Egypt was used by the Almighty as a seminary for the primi- 
tive shepherd tribe which Jacob led into the land of Pharaoh. 
Apart from the tradition of the true God, and such fragments 
of traditional wisdom as it gathered from its ancestors’ residence 
in Chaldza and later in Canaan, Israel had only such wisdom 
as the Almighty directly imparted to it ; and this was after all 
elementary, since the Israelites’ capacity for the consumption of 
pearls was limited. With the exception of elect individuals like 
Jacob himself and Joseph, these nomads were a carnal race. For 
proof, read the story of Juda and his daughter-in-law. The 
naked and unashamed brutality of it forbids us to quote it here. 
This rude tribe went down into Egypt fine barbarians, and came 
out Eeyptianised. Lord Beaconsfield was hardly so much, and 
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Mr. Goschen is not more, Anglicised, than the early Jews were 
Egyptianised. They brought out with them Egyptian arts, 
Egyptian civilisation, traces of the Egyptian language (chiefly, 
we think, in the case of words connected with Egyptian worship), 
and last, but not least, the Egyptian mystic wisdom. The com- 
mand to spoil the Egyptians, like most things connected with 
that mysterious exodus, was a symbolical command. It sym- 
bolised that ‘higher spoliation which the Israelites, under thc 
direction of Moses, committed on the sacred wisdom of Egypt. 
“God,” says St. John Chrysostom, “for the salvation of the 
erring, suffered Himself to be honoured in those things which 
had served in the worship of idols, modifying them in some 
measure.” And he gives the reason: “that they might never 
afterward hanker after the Egyptians or any of those things 
which they had been accustomed to in Egypt.” The Abbé 
Ancessi has shown that the vestments of the high priest, down 
even to the mystic rational, were modified from the vestments 
of the Egyptian Pontiff-King. The Ark was a well-known 
feature of Egyptian worship. The sacred beetle of the 
sun was exhibited in an ark, overshadowed by the wings 
of two figures of the goddess Thmei. An _ instructive 
dissertation, did our space allow it, might be written 
on the meaning of Aaron’s action in erecting the golden 
calf; which certainly was not zxtended for an idolatrous calf, 
though the Jews so perverted it, and Aaron was justly censured 
since he foreknew that they would so pervert it. In fact, when 
Protestants allege the First Commandment against the use of 
images in religious worship, they not only overlook the actual 
use of images in Jewish worship, but they overlook the very 
wording of the Commandment: “Thou shalt not make / 
thyself any graven thing.” In other words, it was not a pro- 
hibition against the authorised use of images, but against their 
private use, which so carnal a nation as the Jews was certain to 
abuse, and did abuse. 
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Passing from symbols such as these to the knowledge 
symbolised, the most probable derivation of the mystic Urim 
and Thummim of the high priest’s robe connects them with 
aur, “light ” (whence almost to a certainty the Egyptian uraeus, 
the sun-symbol), and ‘tum, “hidden”—a name given by the 
Egyptians to one of their gods. These instruments of Jewish 
oracle would, therefore, appear to typify the union of diffused 
and mystic wisdom: “ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” No student of Egyptology 
can be ignorant how deeply rooted in the Egytian religion were 
the ideas underlying this, and symbolised in their sacred colours, 
black and white. In the Egyptian religious books we find the 
Last Judgment, with the placing of the good on the right, the 
wicked on the left. The just enumerate among their good 
acticns that they have given food to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, clothes to the naked. In the same books we first find 
used such well-known Scriptural expressions as the worm that 
never dies, the waters of life, the land of the living, and the 
second death. There also we find: “ The just shall shine as 
stars in the firmament of Heaven.” St. Jerome speaks of the 
“Vineam Domini nostri, quam de A‘gypto hujus szculi trans- 
tulit.” Now, this mystical application would lack foundation, St. 
Jerome’s language would have no meaning, unless there had first 
been an actual transference of the vineyard of Divine knowledge 
from the literal Egypt. Let it be granted that he refers to the 
transplantation of the Jewish Church from Egypt ; still some- 
thing more than the mere people must have been trans- 
planted before St. Jerome could thus use the image 
What (in passing), unless this fact be borne in mind, can be 
made of the words addressed to the Bride of the Canticle: 
“ Assimilavi te equitatui meo in curribus Pharaonis”? (As a 
matter of fact, very little Zas been made of this passage by the 
commentators.) But, indeed, we are urging truisms for those who 
know the Fathers. The time is coming—Mr. Patmore’s essays 
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are a sign of it—when Catholic writers must quit the flesh-pots 
of that literal and historical exegesis which Renan forced on 
them for the manna of mystical interpretation on which the early 
Doctors of the Church fed. 

In “ The Precursor” Mr. Patmore seeks to show that St. John 
the Baptist represents natural love as the precursor of Christ, 
the Divine Love. He is careful to add that both loves find their 
fulfilment in Christ ; the special type of Divine love apart from 
natural love being St. John the Divine. Most modern Christians 
will certainly boggle at this. “Why do you paint the tree?” 
asked Rousseau’s peasant ; “the tree is there, is it not?” “Why 
do you allegorise these men?” will ask the modern Christian ; 
“the men were real men, were they not?” To which’ we 
answer ; firstly, as regards the principle. It is an established 
canon of Catholic Scriptural exegesis that while man allegorises 
only through words and things, God allegorises also through 
persons and events. Let it not be forgotten that the Divine 
Word is Himself a Person. The ideal Saint speaks no idle 
word ; and so God cannot direct or fashion an event or 
person that is not charged to the full with manifold signifi- 
cances. Secondly, as regards the proof of this principle. 
We have the testimony both of Christ and the Apostles that 
the leading personages of the Old Testament had a typical and 
allegorical significance. Thirdly, as regards the application of 
the principle to the personages of the New Testament. The 
Fathers sanction the belief that the two St. Johns and St. Peter 
had a deep mystic meaning, besides their direct import as 
historical personages. Mr. Patmore expressly disclaims the 
intention to exclude any other interpretations of the Baptist’s 


mystical import: therefore we the less hesitate to express our 
conviction that his interpretation is @ truth, whether or not it 
be the total truth. We cannot here follow him in his very 
subtle and detailed exposition. As an example of his manner 
of procedure, we may mention that he interprets the Baptist's 
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raiment of camel’s hair to “denote what is natural”; his food 
of locusts to “signify nutriment in the extreme natural,” and of 
wild honey to signify natural good. We rather wonder that 
Mr. Patmore did not collate that strange passage in Kings, 
where Jonathan, contrary to Saul’s rash ordinance, tastes 
wild honey from the trees in his pursuit of the Philis- 
tines; and immediately zs eyes were enlightened. Informed 
of his father’s order, Jonathan replies : ‘‘My father has troubled 
the land; you have seen yourselves that my eyes are en- 
lightened, because I tasted a little of this honey.” Without 
presuming to assert that such is the meaning of Scripture, we 
may draw from it the lesson that while a leader of the Church 
has the right to bind himself to abstinence from natural good 
in his warfare against the powers of evil, he has no right to make 
himself a rule to the generality ; since for them natural good 
may be the appointed means whereby their eyes shall be en- 
lightened to pursue their strife with higher insight. 

The water which the Baptist drank Mr. Patmore also interprets 
as signifying “the life of the external senses, or nature.” Let 
him who doubts this turn to the prayer over the mingled wine 
and water in the Mass. In the original Gelasian Sacramentary 
it ran: “Grant us, we pray, to become partakers of His God- 
head, Who was pleased to share in our human nature.” But 
this was not explicit enough for those who adapted it to the 
Common of the Mass. So they inserted: “Grant us, dy the 
secret segnification of this commingling of wine with water, to 
become, etc.” In other words, the union of water with wine 
means the union of natural humanity with the Divinity. The 
celebration of the Mass under both species, as we all know, is 
likewise symbolic. It typifies the union of the Body with the 
Divinity in Christ: bread, being the typical formative food, 
stands for the body ; while wine, which imparts vitality, stands 
for the Divinity. Of course, the wine also stands for the 
Precious Blood; since “the blood is for the soul.” That is, 
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blood, as the vitaliser of the tissues, represents the soul, which is 
the vitaliser of the body. Similar is the imagery of the Marriage 
of Cana. The changing of water into wine signified the chang- 
ing of the natural into the Divine; and its speczal significance 
is pointed by the circumstances under which the miracle was 
worked—at a marriage feast. In other words, it meant the 
ultimate transformation of the natural Sacrament of Marriage 
into the Divine Sacrament of the Marriage of the Lamb. The 
ultimate, not the zmmediate transformation; for He “kept the 
best wine to the last.” We may add that this use of natural 
love as a gradual preparation for Divine love, on which Mr. 
Patmore insists as at least a meaning of the Precursor’s per- 
sonality, is directly alluded to in the Canticle : “ Under the 
apple tree I raised thee up.” St. Augustine’s interpretation of 
of the Baptist is that he signifies the Old Law as the forerunner 
of the New. 

Possibly, a wider exposition than either St. Ausustine’s 
or Mr. Patmore’s may prove the ultimate explanation of 
the profoundly mysterious symbolism embodied in the 
Precursor. It is, at any rate, certain that St. John the Baptist 
and St. John the Divine are two of the most mysterious 
—perhaps we might say the two most mysterious—personages 
in all Scripture ; and their collation with the Divine Infant in 
Christian art is, as Mr. Patmore well urges, undoubtedly no 
mere matter of sentiment. “Thus will I that he remain till I 
come.” Such is the note to which the Church constantly returns 
in the offices of the Evangelist’s day. Whoever can reach the 
full explanation of that mysterious saying—so mysterious that 
even the Evangelist himself could not or would not interpret 
it—will have done much to unlock for us the unique position 
which he of Patmos holds in Christian mysticism. This much 
we may point out for any who feel inspired to study the 
matter ; that saying is intimately connected with the words 
spoken to St. John in the Apocalypse: “ Thou must prophesy 
again to many peoples, and nations, and tongues.” 
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We have left scant space to notice the class of Mr. Patmore’s 
Essays which deals with more literary themes. Whether he is 
illuminatingly supporting the decried thesis that Bad morality 
is bad Art, crushing the fallacy that poetry appeals to the 
emotions only (as most poetry of the day too unfortunately does), 
he is equally full of profound suggestion. But we the less regret 
our limitation, because these papers do not lend themselves to 
review ; they require discussion. For Mr. Patmore does not aim 
at “ appreciation,” but at the elucidation of principles. We may 
add a word as to the style of the book. It is severely pregnant 
to a degree which some will call bald. But we do not call a 
countenance “ bald ” because it is rased of the “excrement” (to 
speak Shaksperianly), which hides the play of facial expression. 
He desires exposition, not the softer graces. Indeed, his subject 
matter is such, that the cultivation of beauty for beauty’s sake 
would but obscure what is in itself dificult enough. The beauty 
of precision is the only legitimate beauty in sucha case. Accord- | 
ingly, imagery is used only for illustration or deeper expression. 
Few would see beauty in the style of Aquinas. Yet De Quincey 
justly says that St. Thomas’s is a style admirably fitted to its 
peculiar purpose. Is not this the supreme justification of all 
style? Let it be the justification of Mr. Patmore’s.. One who has 
had a purely literary training, and has afterwards passed to the 
treatment of such subjects as occupy “Religio Poetz,” must have 
experienced a disagreeable surprise. He discovers that the style 
of literary beauty which had been the pride of his heart, is as 
useless for his new objects as a butterfly-net for deep-sea fishing. 


FRANCIS TANCRED. 











Furst to Last. 


FOR those hours of far-on-looking day— 
The heart’s first throb of love its future solving ! 
Then did all fear, all doubt, its cost repay ; 
Hope, like a planet round the soul revolving. 
She was the morrow’s light, new life proclaiming, 
Her sunsets mellowed in a golden glow ; 
Her roseate blaze the early mind inflaming, 
Ere warning shadows purpled o’er the snow. 
Heart-sad, the charm unchanged to us remains, 
And o’er its mock delights we meditate, 
Our cherished losses counting up as gains 
Till those waste days grown old our end await. 
False hours, return to never more pass by! 
You taught us love—be with us when we die. 


THOS. GORDON HAKE. 
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PART I. 
HAT every man has his price has long been an accepted 
axiom, though the price may not always be reducible to 
figures. It may be rather the fruition of honours, power, or fame ; 
and the purchaser of brains or will (whichever best expresses 
his man) requires insight into human nature if he is to bid suc- 
cessfully for his object. 

No such complication attends the matrimonial treaties of the 
Wilmington family. Every member of it marries for money, 
though outside the marriage market the clan is not to be con- 
demned as merely mercenary. They are, as a whole, hard 
working, good natured, and straight-dealing, but fenced round 
from any assault of passion. Each Wilmington goes a-wooing, 
not only with his mother’s permission, but with his father’s 
knowledge superadded, a knowledge that begins at the sum of 
the fortune Dick, Tom, or Harry may be courting. 

At the time when Jack’s matrimonial prospects stirred the 
family interest, Dick, Tom, and Harry (of the Palmer Wil- 
mington branch) were already married, ceremonies that had 
been performed very literally with the paternal blessing, Mr. 
Prebendary Wi!mington being the rector of a parish owed to 
the patronage of his wife’s father, a preferment that was sup- 
plemented by a fortune in the lady’s own right. Dick had fol- 
lowed his father’s example in every essential particular, and was 
his duplicate except for higher lights of theology and fashion. 
Tom having taken pupils, as a bachelor, proposed their increased 
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supervision as a vocation to the sister of his idlest and wealthiest 
charge, a position she accepted with the docility the Wilmingtcn 
pretenders always seem to infuse into the objects of their choice. 
Harry farmed, until his landlord’s eldest daughter yielded to the 
tribal persistence, when he settled down as his father-in-law’s 
agent, acquiring the position of a pseudo-squire with twice the 
local influence of Simon Pure himself. Jack, the naval lieu- 
tenant, the youngest, the best looking—in itself no extravagant 
praise—and the most popular, alone remained as an exercise of 
the parental anxiety, a position in which no one of his brothers 
had figured. Marriage was so entirely a part of the family 
policy that the anxiety had early begun on his account, 
rendered serious by Jack’s possession of an attribute foreign to 
the Wilmington blood—a warm heart. Perhaps it was that his 
profession gave him leisure for its cultivation, as none of his 
brothers’ lives had given them ; but it is less than probable, had 
any of them possessed his advantages, that he would have em- 
ployed them in that manner. Jack must have thrown back to 
some ancestor of his mother, whose hereditary influence had not 
chanced to leaven the spirit of her elder children. 

His eldest sister, whose marriage had been the family 
pride, and remained to it as a solid satisfaction, was at 
the moment most anxious individually on his account. 
She had sent for him during his leave to join her at 
Seawall, where she had stored a matrimonial preserve for his 
special advantage. Mrs. Helyar had secured the companion- 
ship of a yachting friend,a coaching friend, and the entrée to two 
or three of the most important country houses of the neighbour- 
hood, and, as a weapon under her more immediate control, the 
tenancy of a roomy house in a desirable position, with the presi- 
dency of the liveliest set in the pleasant little town. 

The horizon had never looked so clear for Jack’s settlement. 
He had no disinclination for it, which was much ; full leisure, 
which was more ; and he was essentially leadable in the way he 
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should, if he failed in the way he should, not, go. Mrs. Helyar 
commanded, as she thought, all the approaches; and now Jack, 
with sufficient money in his pocket for enjoyment, and yet not 
enough to render him offensively independent, with a reasonable 
liking for his sister’s society, and an habitual attention to women 
that had never degenerated into individual infatuation, had been 
at Seawall for a fortnight, and Mrs. Helyar was still waiting to 
mark his first move. 

Jack loafed intellectually, but physically he toiled ; danced, 
rode, golfed, all more or less enthusiastically, and all three pur- 
suits were suggestive; but in progress he had shown no advance 
in the game beyond that of anZeasy start. 

He liked—yes, he certainly liked—Stella Laister, who repre- 
sented £40,000 ; he fancied, as a playfellow and partner, £800 
a year in the person of Dorothy Dearden ; he admired only too 
openly a Midlandshire estate zz posse (in other words, Sylvia 
Cardillon)—fortunes to which his intimacy was carefully restricted 
by his sister. She could not, it is true, control his acquaintance 
nor limit his constant visits to an old friend, Captain Swift, 
under whom he had cruised in Pacific waters half-a-dozen years 
before. But then Captain Swift, if his wife was pretty, had no 
daughter, only two well-behaved and cheery little boys, who 
were delighted to trot after Jack in his capacity of an officer on 
the active list, in sailor suits, typical of their tastes, and with the 
hopeful legend, “Good Fortune,” inscribed upon their caps. 
And Mrs. Helyar had no knowledge of the existence in Anson 
Terrace of the pretty, modest, but intelligent young governess, 
whom Jack was relieving when he walked out the twins, and 
whom he found such an efficient substitute for his hostess when 
that lady was out for her afternoon drive. It was so kind of 
Jack, so like him, Mrs. Helyar told his young lady friends, and 
domesticity was added to the list of such of Jack’s virtues as 
earlier anecdotes had illustrated. 

“Jack,” his sister said one morning, as they lounged on the 
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pier together, “ what made you refuse to ride with Sylvia Car- 
dillon this afternoon? It is not very pleasant for a girl to make 
a proposal—you know how popular Sylvia is—and have a man 
refuse it.” 

“ T’homme propose, \ thought,” said Jack—(‘ Only he doesn't,” 
Mrs. Helyar said under her breath)—“ but seriously I’m sorry, 
Bessie ; I promised Sim and Tim days ago I would spend a 
couple of hours with them to label their collection, and I can't 
let the little beggars down.” | 

“Can’t their father or anyone else do it ?” 

“Impossible. Swift knows no more about South Sea shells 
than anyone else here does.” 

“ Havn’t they a tutor, or something ?” 

“No, a governess ; conchology isn’t in her line either, clever 
as she is,” 

“ What is she like? Oh! a daily governess, I suppose. Jack, 
it’s not the sort of thing to throw Sylvia over for.” 

“The proposal was Sylvia’s—Miss Cardillon’s—own,” Jack 
answered. “I don’t break engagements. Let her choose another 
day or time, and I’ll keep hers ; Sylvia is a very jolly girl.” 

“Very,” Bessie said. ‘“ Most men would jump at civility from 





her.” 

“Would they? Oh! very likely,’ her brother answered ab- 
sently. “Yes, no doubt,” he added more distinctly ; “and if 
a girl understands one, interests one, raises one--—” 

Mrs. Helyar, who was a tall woman, looked obliquely at her 
brother’s face unobserved. “Understood,” “interested” were 
natural; but “raised”—Jack “raised ”—the expression was 
noticeable. 


“ Dorothy is a cleverer woman than Sylvia,” she hazarded in 


an attempt to follow his thought. 

“Ts she?” Jack asked, in the same indifferent tone. 

Mrs. Helyar considered. Stella was stupid, according to the 
verdict of her best friends. Of whom was Jack thinking? Did 
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this mean anything? But no; Jack had had time to know no 
one else at Seawall, and she felt sure of his past. She suggested 
a move towards luncheon. 

They left the pier, and strolled along by the side of the rail- 
ing that overhung the little port. It was deserted except for 
the presence of an old man whose person was known by sight 
to Mrs. Helyar, as to every visitor in Seawall, Jack asked him 
some question, to which the old man replied with a modification 
of his accustomed surliness—a tribute to Jack’s profession. 

“Who is that old man?” his sister asked him as they 
walked on. “He is most repulsive looking; I was quite glad 
your cigar was lighted when you spoke to him.” ; 

“ A queer fish, isn’t he?” returned Jack. 

“More than queer—disgusting ; he would serve for a scare- _ 
crow without a change of clothes.” 

“What he is no one knows exactly, I believe. His enemies 
say he is the richest man in Seawall.” 

“ A miser ?” asked Mrs. Helyar, with some slight interest. 

“T suppose so, always if it is true. He owns shares in every 
fishing-boat from here to St. Gules, so they tell me. I believe 
his obvious calling is that of a marine-store dealer, if you know 
what that is.” 

“Oh, yes, I know; ropes’ ends and things ; anchors and cork 
jackets, I mean—you see them hanging out.” 

“Ah!” said Jack ; and then as his smile died away he added: 
“I wish I was his heir, if half what they say of him is true, on 
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only a—— 

“Who is that, Jack?” his sister interrupted ; “the girl you took 
your hat off to?” 

“Qh, a Miss Greene,” said Jack carelessly. 

“Do you know her? ” 

“In a way, yes.” 

“She looks like a lady ; who is she ?” 

“I don’t know, except that she’s very pretty, and her name is 
Greene.” 
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“Do you call her pretty? Jack, what are you looking after her 
for?” 

“Only out of curiosity. She’s talking to your friend Josey.” 

“The miser? How odd; perhaps she visits in the Old Town. 
Is she a parson’s daughter, do you think ?” 

“T declare I don’t know; didn’t I tell you so?” Jack’s tone 
was, for him, irritated. Mrs. Helyar left the subject alone. 

An_ hour-and-a-half later he was sitting in the schoolroom of 
the corner house in Anson Terrace, the chairman of an intent 
committee of four. He had left the house immediately after 
luncheon, “to smoke,” he said, though a room was set apart for 
that pastime in Benbow Gardens, and had given no pledge for 
his return. Yes, he might be back for tea; he wouldn’t promise; 
the boys might ask fora run after his call. Was it necessary 
for him to escort them? No, of course not, but they were jolly 
little kids, it was awfully difficult to refuse Sim and Tim, and 
Swift was a first rate officer. Bessie, who had a logical mind, 
might have retorted that the last argument was of the feminine 
gender, but she refrained. She ordered her carriage, and decided 
she would call for Dorothy Dearden. Dorothy should come 
back and dine; they were alone that night except for Dick 
Brane,a cousin. Dick might serve as a foil to Jack, or, since 
girls were perverse where men were concerned, a salutary rival ; 
yes, she would call for Dorothy. 

Jack went whistling down the gardens. For a man who went 
out for a digestive his pace was rapid, for a man whose en- 
gagement was for mid-afternoon his haste seemed unnecessary; 
in ten minutes from the time he left Benbow Gardens he rang 
the bell in Anson Terrace. 

Jack was an energetic worker, and enjoyed most the society 
of people who would work with him. The afternoon was spent 
industriously and passed rapidly. Miss Greene was singularly 
intelligent, and both quick and gentle. She had the knack of 
getting through more work with less demonstration of effort 
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than anyone Jack had ever met, and though not strictly pretty 
possessed an attractiveness of face that was far from despicable. 
Jack found her pretty, clever, and sweet tempered; Captain 
Swift, now that she had lived a year under his roof, was con- 
vinced of the same truths; and his wife, if she had not been 
restrained by custom, would have called her liking for her 
governess love. The boys were more outspoken, and though 
they were learning to show it more gracefully than is the habit 
of their kind, they were now and again embarrassing in the 
display of their affection. 

Jack rose at last with a sigh. “It must stop, boys,” he said ; 
“the cabinet is beginning to look furnished, thanks to Miss 
Greene, but it is impossible to finish it to-day.” 

“You'll come again! You'll come again!” shouted the twins, 
clinging to him. 

Jack looked over their heads at Miss Greene, appealing to 
her with his eyes while he answered the boys by speech. “If 
I am allowed,” he said ; “if Miss Greene isn’t cruel and forbids 
me.” His smile belied the pretended doubt, and Emily dropped 
her eyes before it. 

“Miss Greene’s never cruel,” said Tim. 

“Miss Greene likes you to come,” said Sim. 

“Sim!” reproved Miss Greene, “you’re jumping at a con- 
clusion.” 

“Never jump at conclusions till conclusions jump at you,” 
sang Tim. 

“Who taught you that ?” asked Jack. 

“Miss Greene; but I’m going to teach her when I’m 
grown up. You could teach her now, couldn’t you, Mr. 
Wilmington ?” 

“One or two things, perhaps, not many. Ask Miss Greene 
what she was teaching old Josey this morning, down by the 
port ?” 

Emily blushed vividly, and uttered an indistinct exclamation. 
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“She couldn’t teach 42m,” said Tim. “ Hicks says Josey 
knows a thing or two. She was giving him something, / 


’) 


should say. 
“Tim!” his governess said, hurriedly. 
“He ought to give Miss Greene something, don’t you think, 


Tim ?” asked the sailor, looking at her narrowly. “ He’s awfully 
rich, you know.” 
“T know,” broke in Sim. “He takes the poor fishermen’s 


money, and instead of giving it back to them—no, I mean he 
gives the poor men money, and when they can’t give it back to 
him he takes their boats and nets, and ——” 

“Where did they learn all this?” asked Jack, amazed. 

“Hicks tells them, I suppose,” said Emily, who looked dis- 
tressed. “Sim, I’ve told you not to repeat what Hicks says ; 
he may know, but it isn’t kind to repeat hard things of people.’ 

“He mayn’t know,” added Jack, who felt he ought to confirm 
her morality, “and then it would be untrue.” 

The boys looked shamefaced, but Tim said: “ Hicks knows 
everything quite right,” half defiantly. 

Jack took his leave almost immediately after. If his hand- 
shake was lingering and his look wistful as it rested on Emily, 
neither boy was old enough to notice it, and her colour had been 
too high before for any increase of it to be conspicuous ; but 
Jack somehow took courage from his dismissal, and Emily’s 
smile was very bright as she put the room in order after the 
twins had left it. 

Jack sauntered off to the club. He did not feel inclined to 
face Bessie and her tea-table at present. If Miss Greene had 
invited him to share the schoolroom meal he would not have 
refused ; but she was careful always to keep to the terms of 
Mrs. Swift’s invitations, which had never included entertainment 
when she was herself from home, and which, on this occasion, 
had been limited to the hours of the boys’ recreation. Jack 
strolled again along the sea front. He passed Josey again, this 
time loud in argument with a seafaring man whose substantial 
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clothing was as great a contrast to the miser’s rags as his sharp 
taunts were to old Josey’s coarse abuse. Jack heard it with 
disgust. The last mention of the man had been in connexion 
with Emily. He was angry that the foul-mouthed ruffian should 
have been honoured by association with the woman whose in- 
fluence he felt to be elevating ; angry to think that she should 
have stooped to reason with, advise, or even give alms to, a man 
whose language offended his own ears. Ashe retired the sounds 
of the contention rose higher, loungers began to gravitate to- 
wards the disputants, and he caught phrases of abuse from the 
skipper, unmeasured in implication if not in actual expression. 

The incident affected him unreasonably, but it was useless 
that he told himself so; the impression lingered through the next ° 
two hours, and had not wholly left him when he returned to his 
sister’s house for dinner. 

He found himself one of a party of which Dorothy Dearden 
was conspicuousiy made the heroine, a position that Dick Brane 
seemed to think her due, and that Jack on his part was quite 
willing to concede to her. Mr. Helyar was dining out, and his 
wife, leading the revels, provided a merry evening well calculated 
to show off Dorothy’s wit to advantage. Jack enjoyed himself 
as was his wont, but never for an instant lost his head nor 
srudged to his rival a success that Dorothy seemed inclined to 
yield him. He had found out that afternoon that his heart was 
in Emily’s keeping, a matter about which he had hardly doubted 
before, and he regarded the discovery with something of the 
philosophy and much of the cool obstinacy which had always 
made his family cautious of interfering in Jack’s concerns. He 
made himself particularly agreeable to both ladies, but now that 
he knew his own mind he had neither any fear of Mrs. Helyar 
nor of her discovery of what he had no intention of keeping 
secret when the time should be ripe for confession. If he had 
seen any purpose in Brane’s flirtation he would even have 
encouraged it ; as it was, he indirectly assisted it by the pre- 
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tence of one on his own side, and Dorothy, her heart as yet 
untouched, enjoyed the situation exceedingly. 

It was eleven o'clock, and a noisy game of so-called thought- 
reading was in progress when Mr. Helyar came into the room 
looking graver than his wont. 

“T thought there were fifty of you, by the noise,” he said; 
‘what are you all at?” 

There was such a sudden decrease of merriment that he felt 
constrained to apologise for his want of geniality. “Do you 
know,” he said, “I have just come from an uncommonly painful 
scene, but I ought not to have brought my tragedy amongst 
you.” 

His wife questioned him eagerly. 

“T’ve come from a death-bed,” he said, his cheery face clouded 
unnaturally. ‘“ Old Josey Greene’s ; you know the fellow, Jack, 
a bit of a character?” 

“Dead ?” asked Jack, aghast. “I saw him an hour ago; no, 
more than that, but only just before dinner.” 

“He's dead; died after a violent quarrel, with some debtor, 
I suppose. The case looked ugly, or dark, we will say, and 
Browne, where I was dining, was sent for in haste to witness 
his deposition. But he died defore it was taken—they had not 
thought the end was so near.” 

“Was he alone?” asked Mrs. Helyar. 

“No; such a queer scene it was: the squalid room and a 
very unsavoury atmosphere; there were some neighbours, the 
sort of people who crowd round a death-bed, nurses I suppose 
they would call themselves—I should not—that’s for the women; 
a doctor, of course, a police inspector ; and the accused in a sort, 
of informal custody outside ; ourselves; well, then, oddest of all, 
there was a lady, a young lady, who he seems to have sent for 


a girl in a white dress kneeling by the bed.” 
His hearers made an exclamation of astonishment. 
“Yes ; quite a pretty girl, in an evening dress. Well, he died 
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as we came in, there was no deposition, but I fancy the whole 
thing was premature, the doctors thought there was not likely 
to be any difficulty—the man probably never touched him; it 
was apoplexy consequent upon excitement.” 

“Who could the girl be?” asked Dorothy. 

“Just what we wondered, Miss Dearden. Some district visitor 
or other, I take it, only Brown said she was quite unknown to him; 
however, there are a lot of ladies go slumming down by the port. 
I blame their parents, not themselves ; they mean well, but can 
hardly do good.” 

“Tt is such a fashion,” said Mr. Helyar. “She would be the 
vicar’s daughter possibly, but people who do that sort of thing 
can have no taste to take their chiffons into a hovel.” 

Dorothy was quite sobered. Dick Brane sat down beside her 
when her host, on receipt of another volley of questions, settled 
himself into a chair and supplied all the details asked for about 
the strange scene he had witnessed. He ended by assuring 
them that neither the police inspector nor the borough magis- 
trate with whom he had been dining could have furnished more. 

Jack received an invitation to town the following day which, 
as it was indirectly connected with the chance of an appoint- 
ment, he thought it unwise to neglect. It detained him for 
three days, during which time his sister found cause for agitation 
over Dick Brane’s steady attention to Miss Dearden; and so he 
missed the semi-public, wholly scandalous funeral that marked 
the last hour of old Josey’s bodily presence on earth. 

Jack came back on a Saturday evening, ate an excellent dinner 
without discrimination, and then expressed his intention of 
going in to the Swifts’ for a cup of coffee. 

“Do you know how late we are to-night ?” Mr. Helyar asked 
him, without influencing Jack’s movements in anywise. He 
rang the bell at the house in Anson Terrace impatiently, and 
followed Hicks impetuously into the drawing-room. 

His first glance round showed him the absence of the person 
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he had come to see. Emily he knew always spent the evening 
with his friends ; her absence, however, was easily explained 
for half-an-hour at least, and for that space of time Jack was 
easily amused if impatient. At last it grew late, and Captain 
Swift’s invitation to adjourn to the dining-room for the pipe 
that always finished his evening drawing imminent, Jack sum- 
moned up resolution to ask after Miss Greene. Captain Swift 
looked at his wife. ‘“ Miss Greene has left us, Mr. Wilmington,” 
she said, looking down at the work she held in her hands. Jack 
could only stammer, “Left you? But the boys?” 

“We were very sorry ; quite knocked up my wife,” Captain 
Swift jerked in. 

“ But why, how?” asked Jack, showing his amazement. 

“It was inevitable,’ said his hostess. “It has been very 
painful, especially as I am unable to explain, but unavoidable.” 

“But do tell me,” began Jack. 

“Don't ask, please, Mr. Wilmington ; I can’t tell you, for her 
future perhaps depends on our silence. There was no quarrel, 
no fault, in her at least ; I shall help her as far as I can with her 
next post, only not here ; she must leave Seawall.” 

“Must leave,” said Jack, catching at the indefinite phrase. 
“ She is here still ?” 

“Perhaps, I don’t know. I hope she is going to an old 
friend.” 

“ But why ?” asked Jack. “I must —--,” and then stopped 
short with an apology, for the perception that his questions were 
impertinent unless he was prepared to announce a personal in- 
terest in Miss Greene struck even his preoccupation. She had 
given him no right tospeak. His apology was disconnected, and 
ran awkwardly into the phrases: “ Well, I must be going ; give 


my love to Sim and Tim; I shall see them to-morrow, tell 
them.” 

Just now the twins seemed the only link Jack had left between 
himself and Emily. What did it all mean? 
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“Come and smoke,” said Captain Swift; but Jack declined, 
still nervously. “Fact is, I’m only just back,” he explained. 
“ Helyar will think it uncivil if I leave him alone all the evening. 
Good-night, Mrs. Swift. May I look in to-morrow?” And 
then he ran downstairs and let himself out without ceremony. 

“Poor old Jack,” Captain Swift said, with a smile; “you 
snapped his head off, Winifred.” 

“T’m very sorry,” she answered ; “what was I to do? You 
know if we are to help Emily we must keep her secret. Besides,” 
she added more slowly, “ what should he want to know for?” 

“Ah!” Captain Swift said, and looked at his wife through 
suggestively half-closed eyelids. 

“Oh no, no, it’s not that,” Mrs. Swift said, rising suddenly 
from her seat. “He is fond of the boys; I suppose it was 
natural, and he had seen enough of her to justify a reasonable 
interest.” 

“Reasonable?” queried Captain Swift, who was a man of few, 
if expressive, words ; and he left the room in his turn. 

To Jack, strolling home under the stars, nothing was reason- 
able. Three days ago his position in respect to Miss Greene 
had seemed permanent, or one that was changeable only at his 
own will and for the better. He had cut short his stay in 
London, thereby raising Mrs. Helyar’s hopes unwarrantably, and 
for what? His castle in the sands, that had been built above 
high-water mark, had been flooded by a tidal wave, and he 
himself, standing where he had stood within its walls, was in 
deep water. Jack sighed, stamped, finally lighted a cigar at his 
fifth impatient attempt, and strode off towards the cliffs. 


Jack was no theorist, but force of circumstances had made him 
something of a philosopher. He stood sufficiently apart from 
his family in sentiment to have discovered that, though more 
than willing to help him in their way, they were useless as aids 
in his own. In any difficulty, therefore, he found himself alone, 
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and though he would never be a self-reliant man, he had grown 
to be a reserved one. “ Dick would have told her all about it,” 
he mused, as he paced the cliffs; “but then Dick would never 
have been in this scrape.” He could get no nearer to Mrs. 
Helyar’s aid than this, and he seemed unable to help himself. 

As time passed on, though Emily was constantlyin his thoughts 
he could learn nothing of her. It is true he did not know 
to whom to apply. Mrs. Swift had refused to help him, and he 
could not ask the twins even if they could have answered him. 
As it chanced, too, he saw little of them, for they had taken to 
heart the loss of their governess, and were sent off to their 
crandparents to forget her in change of amusement. Jack had 
been the recipient of their early tears, which he dried with the 
sense of a sharper sorrow than their affectionate little hearts could 
feel ; but now that quasi-solace was taken from him, and at the 
time when he began to realise that his loss was a lasting one. 
It had needed Emily’s absence to* prove this to him. In the 
restlessness that he felt and was afraid to betray, he accepted an 
invitation for a week’s cruise offered him by the owner of a 
yacht lying in the bay. Jack knew the English Channel by 
heart, and cared little for fancy seamanship, still less for the 
luxurious idleness that characterised life on board the Charmer ; 
but it promised a chance of getting a little farther from himself, 
and, to his sister’s vexation, he steamed away with a bachelor 
party, leaving his derelict fortune to be picked up by some more 
industrious claimant. 

In the sequel he did not even return to Seawall. A death 
vacancy gave him the chance of employment on a distant 
station, which he accepted without hesitation, and he was careful 
to assign the necessary preparations as an excuse for limiting his 


visit of farewell to the length of a couple of hours. 

Mrs. Helyar, in the guise of Jack’s tutelary genius, felt she 
deserved a pity she dared not claim, for she was too loyal to the 
family policy to let the world guess either her own failure or 
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Jack’s incompetence. She came out of action in the same ap- 
parent order as she had advanced into it, and, indeed, not 
without gaining some indirect advantage. Her season at Sea- 
wall had, socially speaking, been a success. Jack had figured on 
her field as an attractive knight ; if he had failed to mate as a 
king, she had strengthened her influence over two of her heiresses 
for future potential use, and had gained the undeserved credit 
of having made a good match for her Cousin Dick. As for 
Jack’s defection, it was little less than heroic in his sister to 
regret his recall in terms that delineated him as a loyal devotee 
of a service to which it had been clearly shown he was indis- 


pensable. 
AMES SAVILE. 


(To be concluded next month.) 











Poetry and Painting. 


HE general resemblance that exists between the arts is 
not confined to their operations and effects, but is visible 
in their very origin. By tracing them to their source we shall 
find that they were universally means suggested by necessity 
for the alleviation of the wants of mankind. The first efforts of 
this urgent motive display the rudiments of almost every inven- 
tion which the refinements of succeeding ages have improved 
into an ornament of polished life. Vitruvius could discern the 
principles of architecture in a cottage ; and the rude songs and 
coarse drawings with which barbarous nations recorded their 
sports and triumphs present us with the dawnings of those arts 
which enlighten the most advanced periods of civil society. 

The want of letters in the early ages precluded every method 
of giving a permanent form to the fluctuating ideas of the mind 
but by an immediate address to the senses, and painting was the 
expedient first adopted for the attainment of this end. The 
moral and religious precepts of the Egyptian sages were con- 
veyed by painted symbols, to which they annexed peculiar ideas, 
and it was by these natural characters alone that a corre- 
spondence could be maintained or the account of any memorable 
event be transmitted to posterity. But the explanation of ideas 
by emblematical signs was not peculiar to that sagacious 
people. It was probably used in the infancy of Greece and 
Rome ; in the former it was certainly once the same thing to 


paint as to write, as the language, copious as it was, afforded 
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but one expression for both; in the latter it is recorded by its 
own historians that it was usual for those who had been ship- 
wrecked to carry with them a painted representation of their 
misfortunes as a readier method of exciting compassion than the 
most pathetic recital of them. A similar practice ‘prevailed in 
nations far removed from the imitation of these examples; in 
Mexico the important news of a European invasion was trans- 
mitted to the Emperor by a pictured account of the event, and 
the history of Peru was preserved by a more simple arrangement 
of coloured threads. 

Though the reference of poetry to the wants of mankind does 
not appear to have been so direct as that of the other arts: 
yet it has indisputably a high claim to antiquity. Its first 
descriptions were probably confined to the external beauties of 
nature or to such circumstances and events as had been exhibited 
within its own view. But the relation between the senses and 
the cadence of numbers and the assistance afforded by the ear 
to the memory did not long escape observation. We accord- 
ingly find that at a very early period in history the most re- 
markable and interesting occurrences were relat:d in verse, and 
priests, legislators, and philosophers, adopted poetry as the 
language of instruction. 

In this general survey of the infant state of poetry and paint- 
ing they have been represented as the dictates of necessity or as 
arising from that desire of communicating ideas which is the 
characteristic of human nature and as accommodating them- 
selves merely to the perceptions of sense. But to view them in 
a more enlarged and important light we must hasten to a period 
when they were considered as liberal arts—as arts which do not 
confine their application to the senses, but use them only as 
vehicles of conveying their address to the noblest faculties of 
the soul. When contemplated in this point of view they will 
appear so congenial as to be but different means of obtaining 
the same end, and it may not be improper to premise that the 
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analogy between them is not confined to the similarity of their 
effects in humanising the manners and refining the passions, 
but extends itself likewise to the variety of allusions and illus- 
trations which they mutually afford and receive from each other. 

The maturity at which the arts had arrived in the time of 
Homer is fully demonstrated by his works. If, in his account 
of the Shield of Achilles, we consider the judgment which he 
has displayed in the selection of the most suitable objects, and 
the picturesque manner in which he has disposed and grouped 
them, we shall pay deference to the conjecture that he borrowed 
his ideas from some celebrated paintings, or at least that the 
perfection which the art had then attained had the power of 
impressing so forcibly on his readers the scene which he de- 
scribes. But if he was in any respect indebted to painting, he 
furnished in return the richest materials for the pencil. The 
tears of Portia, on seeing a painted representation of the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache, are a sufficient penegyric of the 
poet who suggested the subject and of the artist who adopted it. 
It was from this source that Zeuxis and Polygnotus imbibed 
those conceptions which they embodied in their works, and the 
greatest compliment that could have been paid to Apelles was 
the opinion of Pliny that his painting of the “Sacrifice of 
Diana,” which was considered as his best performance, surpassed 
even the description of Homer. The picturesque imagery, 
indeed, with which he abounds most fully entitles him to the 
appellation bestowed on him by Lucian, of being himself the 
greatest of painters. 

But though the chief, he was by no means the only poet whose 
beauties were translated into colours. The painters of Greece, 
conversant in every branch of literature, were convinced that 
their resources must in a great measure depend on the variety of 
those ideas which could be obtained only _by a familiar inter- 
course with their sister art. Hence their minds were enriched 
by an assemblage of all the treasures, and their works breathed 
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the genuine spirit of poetry. The analogy between the two arts 
was universally felt and allowed ; their rules and principles were 
in many respects the same, and the same expressions equally 
characterised the similar and congenial productions of both. The 
word drama was frequently applied to painting, and the 
“Tphigenia ” of Timanthes and “ Medea” of Timomachus fully 
evinced the force and propriety of the application. 

Though the advantages which these arts derived from a 
splendid mythology, which pervaded and animated every object 
of nature and every action of mankind, were common to Greece 
and Rome, it was long before the latter availed herself of them, 
or aspired to any competition but in the sciences of war and 
government. The Fine Arts, particularly poetry and painting, 
were exotics, which shrunk at the austere manners and were 
chilled by the surly virtue of a Roman. At length, however, the 
slow but certain influence of wealth and peace directed them to a 
contemplation, and by degrees to an imitation, of those invalu- 
able productions of ancient art which avarice and vanity, rather 
than taste, had brought into Italy. Poetry and painting then 
became the chief and joint objects of attention and cultivation. 
Pacuvius had the singular merit of being equally eminent in 
both, and of adorning with his pencil the representation of his 
tragedies ; the Treatise of Horace on one art is illustrated by 
frequent allusions to the other; and a variety of images and de- 
scriptions interspersed in the Latin poets are so animated and pic- 
turesque as to admit a well-grounded conjecture that they were 
taken from paintings universally known and admired. But, not- 
withstanding this apparent correspondence between the arts, the 
close and almost inseparable affinity they bear to each other was by 
no means understood. Painting was put in competition with elo- 
quence rather than poetry,and sometimes, as Quintilian thought, to 
its advantage ; and Cicero frequently gives it the praise of being 
the only art that could rival the powers. of oratory. Though the 
progress of the arts at Rome was rapid and promising, yet it was 
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retarded by a pepular, though ill-grounded apprehension that 
they tended to enervate public spirit and would ultimately be 
subversive of public freedom. With these obstacles to encounter, 
it is not surprising that they never arrived at such a degree of 
vigour and maturity as could enable them to withstand the 
neglect and contempt which succeeded the mild patronage of 
Augustus ; and it is observable that the same sympathy which 
discovered itself in their rise and advancement marked likewise 
their decline. 

But to take a more minute survey of the relation that poetry 
and painting bear to each other, we must turn our eyes from 
ancient to modern Italy, where a variety of the most auspicious 
circumstances conspired to revive them. The superstition of 
that period was of a most picturesque and poetical nature ; and 
the arbitrary system of government which then universally pre- 
vailed was by no means unfavourable to the painter and the 
poet, for experience has proved that though the sciences shrink 
under the control of despotism, the arts will ever flourish where 
there is power to foster and opulence to reward them. 

As the works of the artists who ennobled that period are still 
extant, it will chiefly be by comparing them with the most 
perfect productions of the poets that the analogy between the 
two arts can be traced, and their mutual dependencies ascer- 
tained with accuracy and precision. Simonides observed that 
a picture was a silent poem and a poem a speaking picture, 
and that they differed not so much in the objects as the means 
of imitation, words being in the one what colours are in the 
other. This observation scems to convey no inadequate idea 
of the general relation and correspondence between these arts ; 
but, on taking a nearer view of the subject, we shall be led into 
an inquiry which may not be deemed uninteresting, concerning 
the comparative efficacy of these means in attaining their pro- 
posed end and into a closer investigation of the properties 


peculiar to each, or which, being common to both, constitute 
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that affinity to which they have ever held an undisputed claim. 
In both poetry and painting invention is fundamentally 
necessary, the merit of which principally arises from a happy 
combination of those materials which have been supplied by a 
minute contemplation of nature on the most perfect copies of it 
in the productions of art. Michel Angelo was not less indebted 
to Dante than Apelles to Homer, and Virgil was, perhaps, the 
source from which that simplicity and elegance were in some 
measure derived, which characterise the works of Raphael ; so 
convinced, indeed, were the artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that the strength and spirit of picturesque invention 
was chiefly dependent on poetry, that they frequently termed 
the beauties produced by it poetical perfection. An excellent 
invention displays itself in the choice of a proper subject, which 
Nicias, one of the most eminent of the Grecian artists, observed 
was of no less importance to the painter than the fable to the poet. 
As the impression made by the imitative arts is proportioned 
to that which is produced by the objects of imitation, it is obvious 
that they cannot be of too engaging a nature or of too’ general 
concern. This, indeed, is more indispensably necessary to the 
painter, as he cannot, like the poet, avail himself of those cir- 
cumstances which were previous or subsequent to the action 
which he purposes to represent. The advice, therefore, of 
Aristotle to Protogenes highly merits attention, when he per- 
suaded him to paint the “Battle of Alexander” on account of the 
dignity of the events and the importance of the consequences. 
But if the choice of a proper subject be essential to the poet 
and the painter, those subordinate circumstances which tend to 
embellish it have no inconsiderable claim to their attention. To 
avoid extreme minuteness and particularity, to refrain from local 
prejudice, to dress nature to advantage and to give to objects 
all the beauty they are capable of possessing, and not only that 
which they actually possess, are the best and fullest indications 
of taste and discernment. It was thus that Appelles con- 
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cealed the blemish of Antigonus by painting him in profile, 
and that Zeuxis and Claude Lorraine, from a persuasion that 
partial and exact representations could not be productive of 
perfection, collected drafts from various objects and scenes, 
and by this happy union concentrated in their pieces the 
scattered beauties of nature. But poets and painters, whilst 
they indulge their fancies, must pay an equal and implicit 
regard to probability, which is as essential to their respective 
arts as truth in history. An occasional deviation, however, 
from the strictness of tradition is a licence which has never 
been denied them. The power, indeed, which they possess of 
representing events “according to desert, and of submitting 
the shows of things, not to reality, but to the desires of the mind,” 
are the strongest marks of their superiority over the historian. 
To this indulgence the painter has undoubtedly a higher claim 
than the poet, as the latter can impress his readers with such 
exalted ideas of his hero’s character as will abundantly com- 
pensate for any personal defects. The Greek tragedians have, 
however, exercised the privilege of sacrificing historical truth to 
greatness of design, and Raphael in his cartoons has drawn the 
Apostles with all the advantages of personal grace and dignity. 
But if poetry and painting be congenial in the choice of ideas, 
they are equally so in the arrangement of them. An elegant 
distribution and concurrence of parts are the only means by 
which that harmonious proportion is produced which is ever so 
delightful to the senses. It is by this disposition alone that the 
mind of the reader or spectator can be freed from embarrass- 
ment, and the composition made capable of any great or general 
effect. By this Lanfranc is distinguished from Domenichino 
and Virgil from Lucan, A skilful artist will give order even to 
confusion. Thus painters dispose their figures in groups ; thus 
those who represent battles, either in words or colours, place the 
object which is to be particularly distinguished in the strongest 
light, and throw the confusion into the background and 
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secondary parts of the picture or poem. From a judicious 
arrangement and correspondence of parts alone arises 
the happy combination of variety with uniformity. From 
hence is derived the force of contrasts, which are so 
necessary to support the attention that even a continued 
elevation of character or sentiment creates satiety and 
disgust. Lights and shades are equally essential to a picture 
and a poem; and the same degree of art, bestowed on every 
minute circumstance, precludes surprise, which is one of the 
most interesting sensations of the mind. But the force of con- 
trasts is weakened when they are injudiciously introduced—from 
the sight of one figure, in the productions of some artists, a 
spectator of discernment can immediately know the disposition 
of that which is near it; and many poets, by an improper use of 
the antithesis, have fallen into the same error, by which means, 
as Montesquieu observes, that perpetual contrast becomes 
symmetry, and that affected opposition uniformity. 

But these arts are directed to their noblest end when they 
imitate manners and passions, and lay open the internal consti- 
tution of man. Here the excellence of the greatest masters is 
peculiarly displayed. Strength and energy distinguish the 
characters of Michel Angelo and Homer, beauty and _ pro- 
pricty those of Virgil and Raphael. The majesty of Agamem- 
non, the sternness of Ajax, and the freedom of the Son of 
Tydeus were not less discernible in the picture mentioned by 
Philostratus than in the descriptions of the poet. It is not, 
therefore, sufficient that a subject be adorned with all the advant- 
ages of elegance and grandeur; the poet and the painter must 
likewise be conversant in every movement, every symptom of 
the passions must catch the habits and express the inward feel- 
ings of the mind. They must shake the soul with terror, melt 
it with love or rouse it with revenge; the thoughts of the poet 
must breathe, his words must burn, and the painter must not 
only give life to his objects, but even a visible and appro- 
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priated language. But though these arts must engage the 
attention by describing manners and passions, there are sub- 
jects which are more peculiarly adapted to one than the other. 
There is a variety of thoughts and sentiments, particularly in 
the pathetic, of which the painter can convey no specific indica- 
tions, and to which he cannot give form or being. Shakspere 
abounds in these minute touches of nature, which are beyond 
the reach of the pencil. The painter can, indeed, make it 
obvious that a person is moved by a particular passion, by 
describing its correspondent symptoms and effects on the body, 
but cannot intelligibly express the ideas produced by it. It is 
beyond his power to delineate the transition from one passion to 
another, or to describe a mixed passion, but in a vague and 
undecisive manner. But, on the contrary, there are circum- 
stances and situations which the painter can more closely 
imitate, and make expressive of stronger feelings than the 
poet. The spectators of the “Death of Wolfe” are all afflicted 
from the same cause, and nearly in an equal degree ; but the 
expressions of this affliction are varied according to their 
difference in age, profession, or country ; this difference cannot, 
without a tedious and uninteresting detail, be marked by the 
poet, and it is by means of the eye alone that a just and 
forcible idea can be formed of it. There are, however, subjects 
which baffle the skill both of the painter and the poet; in this 
case the latter will be silent, and the former, like Timanthes, 
will hide those feelings which his art is unable to express. 

After these general observations on the common or peculiar 
properties and advantages of poetry and painting, it may not 
be uninteresting to take a cursory view of their congenial pro- 
ductions, and of the resemblance which they seem to bear to 
each other. The lowest branches in each art are burlesque, 
poetry, and caricature; both require a ludicrous subject, and 
produce similar effects by pursuing the ridiculous to the utmost 
pitch of extravagance. An equal analogy prevails between 


























landscape painting and the descriptions of pastoral poetry. 
Both are conversant in rural scenes; both require a particular 
turn of mind for what is romantic and picturesque; and both 
must closely study and imitate nature. Claude Lorraine and 
[itian are in the one what Theocritus and Virgil are in the 
other; and the same grotesque wildness equally characterises 
the scenes of Thomson and of Salvator Rosa. Both become 
more interesting by the introduction of human figures, without 
which even the “ Arcadia” of Poussin and the happiest descrip- 
tions of the Sicilian poet would lose their effect. The characters 
thus introduced must be appropriated and connected by a 
principal action, the subject of which should be drawn from 
the finer feelings of the mind or the most easy and _ enter- 
taining branches of natural history. No violent emotions, no 
furious passions must be described, as they are incompatible 
with the stillness and tranquillity of a rural life. Painting in 
general has this in common with dramatic poetry, that its 
representations must be confined within the unities of action, 
time, and place. But the closest analogy between particular 
branches of these arts is that of historic painting to epic poetry. 
In their imitations of nature both study its most perfect forms, 
and abstract from them an idea of absolute beauty and virtue. 
Both must have a sufficient number of characters, which should 
be so marked and contra-distinguished by their looks and senti- 
ments as to be known without any explanation. Someone 
must, however, be peculiarly striking, or the effect will be lost by 
dividing the attention amongst a multitude of objects. These 
characters must be connected by their common relation to the 
principal subject, which in both must be one and entire. Both 
arts may equally adopt the use of allegories, and employ them 
with an equal force ; but the illustration which the poet derives 
from the introduction of episodes is an advantage denied to the 
pencil 





an advantage, however, which is amply compensated by 
the superior power which it possesses of setting directly before 
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the eyes the most interesting objects, and thus striking the 
mind instantaneously with those sensations of delight, which are 
not attainable from poetry without a succession of images, and 
a progressive attention to them. 

The impression made by poetry and painting on the fancy and 
passions must vary according to the different imaginations and 
feelings of mankind. They have, however, been universally 
acknowledged to be productive of the most powerful effects. 
Without taking account of the fables of antiquity, which might 
be adduced to show what powers these arts were thought capable 
of possessing, we know that the songs of Tyrtaus roused the 
Spartans from their despondency, and animated them with the 
most enthusiastic love of glory and contempt of death, and 
that the inhabitants of Abdera were inflamed with the wildest 
frenzy at the fictitious distresses of Andromeda, as displayed in 
a tragedy of Euripides. Nor have less generous sentiments 
been inspired or less violent emotions excited by the produc- 
tions of the pencil. It was not without reason that the 
philosopher thought them as effectual in reclaiming mankind 
as the precepts of morality. An Athenian courtesan, we are 
told, forsook at once the habitual vices of her profession on 
seeing the decent dignity of a philosopher, as represented in a 
portrait ; and the terrors of a day of judgment operated so 
forcibly by means of a picture on the imagination of a King of 
Bulgaria that he instantly embraced the religion which held 
out such punishments and invited with rewards equally trans- 
cendent. Plato seems to have been impressed with as high 
ideas of the powers of these arts, though he thought they 
would be applied to worse purposes, and therefore excluded 
them entirely from his imaginary Commonwealth. 

If poetry and painting are considered merely as imitative arts 
the former will incontestably claim a preference, on account of 
the greater extent of its power. It is not confined to the in- 


stant it has not only one “sentence to utter, one moment to 
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exhibit,” but can describe subjects of a lengthened duration, and 
can avail itself of that progressive and increasing energy which a 
succession of images never fails to produce. It operates on the 
mind, not only by describing objects of sight, but it can bring 
every sense to its assistance, can give an harmonious voice to 
the person it represents, and impregnate with fragrance the air 
that surrounds it. The beauties arising from comparison are 
also beyond the reach of the pencil; incapable of describing 
the progress of thought, what idea can it convey of the rapidity 
ascribed to it by Homer from its similitude to lightning? It 
is possible for the figure of the Fallen Angel to be as accurately 
expressed on canvas as in the description of the poet; but even 
a Michel Angelo would want means to impress us with those 
sensations of his former glory and present humiliation which are 
at once suggested by his resemblance to the sun when obscured 
or eclipsed. If we consider, on the other hand, the principles and 
operations of painting, we must acknowledge that asit makes its 
address through the medium of a sense which is the readiest 
vehicle to the mind, as it does not employ artificial but natural 
signs, which are equally intelligible to all, it may in some respects 
be said to bea more definite and perfect instrument of conveying 
ideas than poetry. Those subjects, indeed, in which many circum- 
stances must concur at the same point of time, and in which, 
if continued, there can be no material variation, seem peculiarly 
adapted to the pencil. But, on the contrary, as words are ex- 
pressive of all ideas, poetry seems to comprise every possible 
subject of imitiative excellence; and if we add to this the 
auxiliary graces which it borrows from music, and the powerful 
assistance which it derives from declamation and action, its 
superiority will be manifest, both in point of dignity and utility, 
over the more confined powers of its sister art. 

As the same warmth and vigour of imagination, the same 
creative fancy, the same powers of expression, and the same 


strength and solidity of judgment, are essentially necessary to 
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the professors of these arts, it may seem surprising that so few 
have been distinguished in both. The bounds prescribed to the 
| human understanding are so limited, and the time requisite to 
attain perfection in any study so considerable, that eminence is 
usually confined not only to one art or science, but even to a 
particular branch of it. Sophocles never attempted comedy, or 
Terence tragedy ; Claude Lorraine confined his talents to land- 
scape painting, a subject never attempted by the immortal 
pencil of Raphael. This country has, indeed, been fortunate in 
the production of more universal genius, and boasts a Shaks- 
pere and a Hogarth, who shine in so many different lights and 
on such very dissimilar subjects. 

Nor is the strength of genius yet exhausted ; men may yet 
arise equal, if not superior, to their predecessors. What, indeed, 
may not be expected, where industry is excited by emulation, 
and merit is not disappointed of its reward ; where the arts 
continue to be patronised by the highest and most illustrious 
characters, who are best enabled to encourage them by their 
munificence, and protect them by their authority? The liberal 
regard paid to painting, and its relation to those arts which are 
more peculiarly the objects of academical attention, cannvt but 
be felt at this place, where a learned university bestowed its 
choicest honours on an artist who has ornamented literature 
no less by his precepts than the profession by his example, 
and which will shortly be adorned by the grateful labours of 
his pencil, and thus preserve aemonument of their connexion 
to times when the works of a Raphael and a Correggio shall 


be no more. 


HENRY ADDINGTON. 





























Colour. 


SLEEP in midland meadows, which the brimful streams 
keep green, 
Red-brick town’s warmth of colour blends with starry meadow 
sheen : 
(White Sirius with the daisies, Pleiades of dandelion, 
The golden cup of Virgo and the jewel-zoned Orion.) 
Warm colour on its summer’d walls, dull tints on stained roof, 
Where ancient moss and house-leek against torrent rains are 
proof. 
Its chimney stacks mediaeval, hoar with salt of reverend years, 
Show red and white alternate ’mid the blossoming of the pears : 
Its gables which are Jandmarks in the ebbless flow of time, 
Record the blood-red days of Bess and Anne’s fantastic prime : 
Its high-walled orchards, outer-eaved with lichen’d coping stone 
Which Eden fruitage tops, are Naboth’s vineyards every one: 


Each from the other hidden save where tops of eldest trees 
Above the lichen’d coping shape conjecture by degrees— 
A sudden wind betrays the swarthy blush of nonpareils, 

Or sways beyond the verge the heavy gold of jargonelles— 


Tis whispered how the pippins strew with gold the centuried 
moss, 


And the litter is of gold in the walks that cross and cross, 

The crimson cherries countless shame the old wall’s mellow red, 
And lesser fruit in clusters which are rubies it is said. 

The treasure waxes greater as the sense of mystery grows, 

Till the dragon-guarded gardens were nothing unto those. 


EASTWoop KIDSON. 
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The Best of friends. 


For him was lever han at his beede’s hed* 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie. 


CHAUCER’S “ Prologue” (Tyrwhitt’s Text). 


wer will find on my shelves neither Elzevirs nor Basker- 

villes, neither black letter folios nor Shaksperian quartos. 
I have but few books containing plates of Bewick’s, and none 
at allin the bindings of Zaensdorf or Riviere. FEdztzons de luxe 
are forbidden fruit, and the radiant reprints of the Kelmscott 
Press are equally beyond me. Here and there is to be seen a 
Pickering ; and when I get a good book specially bound for 
myself I confess to a weakness for half-morocco, gilt tops, and a 
profusion of hand tooling. But for the most part I am_utili- 
tarian in regard to both the paper and the bindings of my 
books ; though many men with a thousand a-year are much 
worse friends to the bookseller, 

I do not regard as a brother the man who keeps his books 
hidden away in boxes and presses. And yet, among those who 
use books, even he is not the worst. I have heard of literary 
and scientific men—mostly the latter—who look upon. their 
books as tools merely ; and, after they have used them on a 
given picce of work, dispose of them—keeping practically no 
books beside them at all. Such creatures are beyond the pale 
of humanity. They ought to be denied the fellowship of the 


* For he would rather have at his bed-head. 
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mediocre living till they learn perforce to value the companion- 
ship of the mighty dead. Your true lover of books, your genuine 
friend of the humanities, wants to have his authors ranked out 
and sized off around him in shelves of not more than the due 
depth—the titles and authors’ names looking serenely out upon 
him as he sits in mid-room able at a glance to apprehend what 
a goodly company he has gathered under his roof. 

A man does not want to be always hobnobbing with his 
friends ; but it is half the good of friendship to know that Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are there, and are your friends when you want 
them. As we never miss the water till the well runs dry, so we 
do not realise how much to us is even the sight of books till one 
day we find ourselves stranded somewhere away from the re- 
sources of civilisation for six weeks with no more numerous com- 
pany than Henry’s Bible, Boston’s “ Fourfold State,” “The 


) 


Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” “ Grace Abounding,” and one or other 
of Cassell’s compilations. : 

When the average Philistine looks round your walls and asks, 
“ Have you read all these?” he is puzzled and sometimes openly 
contemptuous if you answer, “ No, and never shall.” To a person 
of ideas a library is a dictionary ; and even a Philistine would 
admit that one is not expected to read one’s dictionary through. 
It is not enough that we have as many books as we can read. 
One does not want to sit down to dinner at a table which bears 
only the number of dishes and the quantity of food on each 
which he can eat. As regards both the food of the mind and 
that of the body, man wants alternatives—the power of choice. 
Apart from works that are chiefly valuable for purposes of re- 
ference, there are other books which we want to dip into only 
occasionally—such as Boswell’s “ Johnson” and Coleridge’s 
“Table-Talk,” which one can open almost anywhere and read 
on with profit. These you want to have by you in abund- 
ance, Others, again, have their texture so closely woven that 
you must begin at the foremost end of the web and follow 
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the fabric, not only inch by inch, but thread by thread, or, to 
drop metaphor, not only paragraph by paragraph—-taking in 
the contents of a page, as Carlyle said, with a sweep of the 
eye—but line by line; in short, reading your author, and not 
merely skimming him. Such books can only be properly 
tackled at times and seasons. Whether one shall read or not 
in a spare half-hour depends so much on whether the book 
for the mood is there that one must have a large choice. 
Johnson was eminently right when he insisted on the benefits 
of promiscuous browsing in a library. Even the bee—type of 
industry as she is—does not gather all the honey from every 
flower she visits. There is something quite formidable about 
the person who can sit down to a book like “The Decline 
and Fall,” and clear off thirteen centuries of Roman_ history 
with the mechanical persistency of a bricklayer piling his 
cubes. | 

I am prepared to admit to the collector’s weaknesses for 
broad margins, hand-made paper, deckled edges, eighteenth 
century woodcuts, quaint head and tail pieces, and the some- 
times absurd chapter initials of our grandfathers’ grandfathers. 
Yet no one pretends to deny that the subject and style of a 
book are not more than its mechanical get-up, and much more 
than such adventitious circumstances as its age, its being a first 
edition, or its having belonged to a great man whose autograph 
it bears. To show that a book is more to me than its inciden- 
tals, I may tell you that, economy apart, I don’t mind a book 
remaining in the publisher’s covers. Sometimes the machine- 
stamped case is more artistic and better finished than the hand 
work of the binder. For first editions, moreover, I care less than 
nothing at all. As second thoughts are better than first, so 
subsequent editions are better than first ones. One can never 
judge of one’s work either in MS. or in  proof-sheet. The joy 
and pride of creation take months to wear off even after they 


have begun to abate, and that process does not properly set in 
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till one has seen one’s thoughts duly printed and sent forth 
to the world. What man is there who, having published a 
book or pamphlet, has not found dozens of ideas occur to 
him after his first edition is away, and wants a second in 
order that he may get these in, as also that he may im- 
prove defects of grammar and syntax that he did not notice 
in reading the proofs? You can’t thoroughly criticise your 
writing till it is at least a year old. It takes the four 
seasons to wean us from the conceit of proprietorship. Indeed, 
it often happens that an author does not get outside one piece 
of work till he has undergone the throes of parturition with 
another. And so first editions move me not. 

Somebody must read new books. In fact, that is what we 
feed and tame the reviewer to do; although ’tis said he scamps 
his work. For my own part, I prefer to read old and famed 
books, as Emerson advises. “ Be sure, then, to read no mean 
books,” says he. ‘Shun the spawn of the press on the gossip of 
the hour. Do not read what you shall learn, without asking, in 
the street and the train.” 

In the library of a wise man there is one department of 
literature that should be but sparingly represented: I mean 
prose fiction. Life is short, and in novels one must read much 
to learn little. Modern novelists have mostly forgot—if they 
ever knew—the original purpose of the novel. As conceived by 
Richardson, the first novelist, it was to convey information and 
“moral reflections ” through the medium of a story—the plot to 
stand in the same relation to the solid, informative part of the 
work as the string in a necklace does to the beads. To make the 
social and psychological value of the early novels still greater, 
the types of character brought together in them were always 
distinct, illustrating the thought, speech, and manners of a whole 
class. Now, however, the novel is all string and no beads. 
The favourites are writers who give no information, who never 
generalise, who have no discernible social or psychological pur- 
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pose in view, whose characters are not types, but simply people 
to whom things happen. A novelist is esteemed by the average 
reader to-day, not for how much he can teach through the 
medium of his art, but for the directness of his narrative and 
its exclusion of everything except the dialogue, incidents, and 
“situations” strictly needed to help on the plot. Meredith, 
George Eliot, and Mrs. Humphry Ward are among the shining 
exceptions to this rule ; but the fact that they are not as popular 
as Rider Haggard shows that their writing is not the kind of 
thing the public wants and is accustomed to. 

Walter Scott is an example of the old useful school. Scott 
tells us about feudalism, chivalry, the chase, and the tilt-yard ; 
about the architecture and ecclesiastical institutions of the Middle 
Ages, the methods of tillage practised then, the beasts that 
roamed wild in the forests, the customs of the people, their food, 
their dress, their rude houses and furniture, their minstrelsy, their 
outdoor sports. He gives us historical portraits which, if not 
always full and fair, at least have a tendency to send the reader 
to sources where he will get them both full and fair. In these 
Waverley Novels we get glimpses of monastic life and the 
medizxval secret societies and tribunals, such as the Vehmgericht ; 
also of the practice of handfasting as it obtained among the bor- 
derers, and according to which a man and woman lived together 
for a short probationary period before marriage, to test their 
mutual fitness for the conjugal traces. Something of all this ts 
to be learned from Scott. The beads are strung upon a thread 
of narrative usually absorbing,* written in a certain loose but 
sonorous style, and characterised by fine dry humour, bold 
delineation of character, and description not less spirited for 
being faithful. For a boy to know Scott is the beginning of a 
liberal education. I know of no writer who does so much to 
beget and foster intellectual interest. But in spite of all this 


* The plot of a novel like “The Antiquary ” is as subtle, and the upshot as 
unexpected, as anyentanglement I have met with in the whole range of 
fiction, ancient or modern. 
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Scott is not generally in favour. Young whipper-snappers sneer 
at him because he wrote “Rob Roy” and “ Count Robert of 
Paris,’ and are prepared to uphold against him the authors of 
“She” and “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Which tells its 
own tale. 

The fault of the novel is that it is so largely concerned with 
“machinery.” In literature one wants life experiences clarified 
and concentrated. Toread of railway journeys and sea voyages, 
to eat other people’s dinners over again in black and white, to 
wade through pages upon pages of non-didactic dialogue or 
descriptions of faces and postures—all this is too tiresome even 
if it were not so unprofitable. Novels are good enough for 
people who can’t assimilate an idea unless it is presented ina 
pictorial or dramatic setting, or for those who don’t want ideas 
at all, but read merely to kill the time in a life which they don’t 
know how to use. To those who read to learn, Green’s 
History is vastly more entertaining than the best society 
novel ; and as regards the great majority of novels of all sorts, 
it is only the sober fact to say of them that truth is especially 
stranger than that sort of fiction. 

Emerson is exceedingly felicitous in his statement of what 
it is we get in real literature. In the essay (on “ Books”) from 
which I have already quoted he says: 

Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A 
company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be picked 
out of all civil countries, in a thousand years, have set in best 
order the results of their learning and wisdom. The men them- 
selves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interrup- 
tion, fenced by etiquette ; but the thought which they did not 


uncover to their bosom friend is here written out in transparent 
words to us, the strangers of another age. 


With such associates, the wonder is that the bibliophile is 
not more jealous of his time and more exclusive as to the 
company he keeps. Not every person can meet on terms of 
equality with the man who has assimilated the best thoughts 
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of Plato and Shakspere, of More and Bacon, of Locke and 
Johnson and Adam Smith and Goethe. 

These friends are like no others in that they give so much in 
return for your mere attention. The theatre-goer pays five shill- 
ings for a stall and two hours’ amusement ; though he has no 
suarantee that he will not be bored. For the same sum well 
expended I may go home with a month’s good reading, and have 
something to enliven the walls of my room and give it an indi- 
viduality, to say nothing of getting part of my money back 
again if I want to sell the book. The friendship of the im- 
mortals costs little to gain and less to retain. My every-day 
friends talk and I must listen, though the best of their news may 
be that they had new potatoes for dinner to-day. The friends 
of the intellect are silent till you bid them speak ; they do not 
talk small beer (or new potatoes); and they are dumb again if 
you do but withdraw your attention from them. Shakspere 
never stays too long; More is never prosy; Goldsmith and 
Elia are never dull. They don’t tilt over your chairs to the 
hazard of the connexion between back and seat ; neither do they 
sit with your hearthrug doubled up under their muddy boots or 
chair leg. With all the virtues of your most brilliant friends 
they have none of the defects of your dull ones. 

Let no collector of stamps or coins, no “bringer together of 
useless pots and crocks,” uprear his head and attempt to justify 
his hobby as against the love of books. To the student sail 
argosies from all lands and from all times laden with treasures 
that thieves do not break through and steal; for knowledge is the 
least coveted of all forms of wealth. To the book-lover time 
and space and seasons hardly count. In one day he may in 
spirit be in all four corners of the globe without stirring beyond 
his own room. While “ icicles hang by the wall,” and frost-work 


landscapes cover his window, he may sail beneath a tropic sun 
among islands that “lift their fronded palms in air.” With Plato 
he may listen to Socrates winding a cocksure opponent round 
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his finger in the market-place at Athens. With Flaubert he 
may wander through barbaric Carthaginian streets or look 
shudderingly on the ghastly rites of the worship of Moloch. 
On a sultry summer afternoon he may lie, pipe in mouth, be- 
hind a hedge, while his fancy follows the Turkish host in its last 
deadly-desperate assault on Constantinople—may read of that 
line of attack whose composition and movements are described 
by Gibbon with all the pomp of his stately style : 

The foremost rank consisted of the refuse of the host, a 
voluntary crowd who fought without order or command—of the 
feebleness of age or childhood, of peasants or vagrants, of all 
who had joined the camp in the blind hope of plunder and 
martyrdom. The common impulse drove them to the walls: 
the most audacious to climb were instantly precipitated ; and 
not a dart, not a bullet of the Christians was idly wasted on the 
accumulated throng. But their strength and their ammunition 
were wasted in this laborious defence. The ditch was filled 
with the bodies of the slain; they supported the footsteps of 
their companions, and of this devoted vanguard the death was 
more serviceable than the life.* 

The fall of Constantinople had its advantages to European 
science and philosophy ; but the lover of books will read of 
occurrences more directly serviceable to human progress which 
were yet unattended by any of the horrors depicted by Gibbon. 

But probably enough has been said. Book-lovers are, perhaps, 
seldom made. I fancy they are mostly born. I think it would 
be noted that the boy who is to love and cherish books in after 
life has already a way of his own of handling them. This 
passion will be the only one he will never regret. In health and 
in sickness, in summer and winter, in wet day and dry, books, 
the choicest heritage of the ages, will be to him the best of 
friends. He may love a woman to be jilted, and he may live 
to see her the drudge and slattern of another. He may rear 
daughters to hand them over to young fellows whom he despises. 
He may see his chiefest chum take to drink, and become a blear- 


* “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” c. Ixviii. 
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eyed, prematurely aged wretch, with shaky hand and fetid 
breath, impoverished in means, feeble in mind, and foul in body. 
Without being selfishly careless or stupidly absorbed through 
all this, books may still afford him a joy that never palls, a bliss 
without alloy, a gain that has no offsets. In youth they will 
open and furnish his mind, lifting him, clear-eyed, from out the 
ruck of mortals, In his prime they will tone down the vanity 
of success in him by presenting ideals and exemplars that 
beggar his little local achievements. In old age they will be 
his consolation amid failing powers and the neglect of the 
young world. Death alone need separate him from these best 


of friends. 


JAMES LEATHAM. 
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A Carrier-Song. 


I, 


INCE you have waned from us, 
Fairest of women ! 
I am a darkened cage 
Song cannot hymn in. 
My songs have followed you, 
Like birds the summer ; 
Ah! bring them back to me, 
Swiftly, dear comer ! 
Seraphim, 
Her to hymn, 
Might leave their portals ; 
And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals ! 


II. 


Where wings to rustle use, 
But this poor tarrier— 

Searching my spirit’s eaves— 
Find I for carrier. 

Ah! bring them back to me 
Swiftly, sweet comer! 

Swift, swift, and bring with you 
Song’s Indian summer ! 
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| Seraphim, 

| Her to hymn, 
Might leave their portals ,; 
| And ai my feet learn 
| The harping of mortals! 


Ill. 


Whereso your angel is, 
My angel goeth ; 
I am left guardianless, 
Paradise knoweth ! 
I have no Heaven left 
To weep my wrongs to ; 
Heaven, when you went from us, 
Went with my songs too. 
Seraphim, 
Fler to hymn, 
Might leave their portals ; 
And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals ! 


IV. 


I have no angels left 
Now, Sweet, to pray to: 
Where you have made your shrine 
They are away to. 
They have struck Heaven’s tent, 
And gone to cover you: 
Whereso you keep your state 
Heaven is pitched over you! 
Seraphim, 
Her to hymn, 
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Might leave their portals ; 
And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals ! 


V. 


She that is Heaven’s Queen 
Her title borrows, 
For that she pitiful 
Beareth our sorrows. 
So thou, Regina mi, 
Spes infirmorum ; 
With all our grieving crowned 
Mater dolorum ! 
Seraphim, 
Her to hymn, 
Might leave their portals ; 
And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals ! 


VI. 
Yet, envious coveter 
Of others’ grieving! 
This lonely longing yet 
’Scapeth your reaving. 
Cruel! to take from a 
Sinner his Heaven ! 
Think you with contrite smiles 
To be forgiven ? 
Seraphim, 
Fler to hymn, 
Might leave their portals ; 
And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals ! 
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VII. 





Penitent! give me back 
Angels, and Heaven ; 
Render your stolen self, 
And be forgiven ! 
How frontier Heaven from you ? 
For my soul prays, Sweet, 
Still to your face in Heaven, 
Heaven in your face, Sweet ! 
Seraphim, 
Fler to hymn, 
Might leave their portals ; 
| And at my feet learn 
The harping of mortals ! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

















The Smallest Things A hve. 


‘Ft PROPOSE to give in the following pages an account, in 
LY “language understanded of the people,” of certain little 
beings with crowds of the more amiable of which the reader is, 
| am sure, already on the best of terms, while I should much 
regret it if the bad characters among them crossed his path at 
a distance of less than, say, a thousandth of an inch. 

Almost entirely within the last fifty years, the patient and 
penetrating investigations of biological microscopists have 
brought to light what—if we had regard only to its practical 
importance—might be called ai additional kingdom of living 
beings. I refer to the almost infinitesimal specks which are 
commonly intended by the useful, though not altogether un- 
exceptionable terms ‘ Micro-organisms,’ “ Microbies ” or 
“ Microbes,” and “Germs.” “Micro-organism” (derived from 
the Greek mzhkros, small, and “ organism”) is vague. It directs 
attention solely to the insignificant physical dimensions of these 
little objects ; and while their minuteness is a point of great 
iinportance because it enables them to penetrate everywhere, 
an extensive group of organisms ought, if possible, to be named 





after some more vital characteristic than mere size. Besides, 
the improvements which the microscope has received during the 
present century, have enabled other very minute organisms, 
previously unknown, and of kinds altogether different from the 
“disease germs,” and other “germs,” to be detected and examined; 
so that there are other “ micro-organisms” outside the group to 
which it has become customary to restrict the term.—The word 
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“Microbe” is an etymological impossibility. Derived from 
mikros, small, and dzos, period or duration of life, it ought to be, 
not “ Microbe,” but “ Microbie” ; and “ Microbie,’ which the 
shorter and more convenient if less exact “ Microbe” has sup- 
planted, shares with Micro-organism the reproach of indefinite- 
ness. M. Pasteur, the inventor of these two words, used them 
to denote very minute living things. “Germ,” which is equiva- 
lent to “sprout, or shoot, the part of anything which grows or 
spreads,” is another term of the same popular character. It 
conveys two ideas, that of minuteness and that of being the 
origin of something else by growing, developing, or multiplying ; 
and was first applied to such of these very minute organisms 
as produce correlative diseases when they establish themselves 
in or on the bodies of larger plants or animals. These have 
received the alarming—though not needlessly alarming—title of 
“Disease Germs,” and the whole group of so-called micro- 
organisms, microbes, or microbies, has thus come to be called 
“Germs.’* But though “Disease Germs” may by a figure of 
speech be said to be the germs of the maladies they produce, 
they are not the germs of these maladies in the sense in which 
a bud or shoot is the germ of a tree; and the closely similar 
“germs” which are distinguished from “Disease Germs” by 
not giving rise to any distinct malady, are in no intelligible 
sense germs of anything whatever. 

What, then, is a disease germ? The notion entertained by 
many is, I suspect, that it is a very formidable little animal, 
with teeth, horns, legs, claws, nails, and very likely a sting—or 
is, at least, some sort of worm, hard to kill and of insatiable 
appetite, which worries, gnaws, and consumes those parts of the 
body in which it grows and multiplies, and thus produces the 


* There are also larger disease-producing organisms, such as the flukes 
by which the livers and other internal organs of sheep and even occasionally 
of human beings are infested, and the bunts and rusts which attack wheat 
and other plants. But these are not at all usually called “ germs,” on ac- 
count, I presume, of their very much larger size. 
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pain, the physical disturbance, and the wasting and other phe- 
nomena of the disease of which it is the “germ.” An intelligent 
man who does not happen to know anything of micro-organisms 
is consequently, as a rule, disappointed in the highest degree 
when (to take one example out of many) the Bacdllus tuberculosis, 
the “germ” which is the cause of tubercular or consumptive 
diseases, is for the first time shown him through a microscope. 
He finds it difficult to conceive how such insignificant looking 
objects, only about a six-thousandth or so of an inch in length, 
and from a hundred-thousandth to a fifty-thousandth in breadth, 
and without jaws, legs, or other organs of offence or defence, can 
possibly kill, or can even materially injure, any human creature. 
Presently, it may be, the amateur but sagacious observer notices 
that the bacilli resemble in outline little maggots. Thinking 
they may be some kind of microscopic worms which prey on 
the sick even before they are committed to the earth, he asks 
which is the head and which is the tail. His perplexity will 
probably return when he is informed that they have no tails, 
heads, mouths, nor stomachs; but that their structure and the 
manner of their growth unite in proving them to belong to the 
vegetable world. 

This is disappointing to the imagination. But a little reflec- 
tion will enable anyone to realise that the vegetable nature of 
disease germs is just what is necessary to explain the multiplicity 
and diversity of their effects. If they were little animals, they 
could do no more than grow and multiply, and spread 
themselves in the organs, some preferring one part of the 
living body and some another—they would only produce 
irritation by penetrating between the individual cells and fibres, . 
nourishing themselves on the food assimilated by their host, 
leaving within his tissues the products of their vital activity, and 
blocking up blood-vessels and other internal ducts and channels. 

Now disease germs do all this. But the urgency of the symptoms 
they produce is out of all proportion to any physical irritation 


« 
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their presence can at all reasonably be supposed to cause, and is 
suggestive, not of simple physical irritation, but of local or 
general poisoning. 

Let it, then, in this connexion be observed that the talk 
(of which most of us have heard more or less) about herbal 
medicines being mild and innocuous in comparison with others, 
is to a very considerable extent mere ignorant nonsense. The 
truth is that the vegetable kingdom is pre-eminently the realm 
of poisons. Animal poisons are few and far between. They 
are almost confined to the venom of a few serpents and the 
poison-glands of the stings of a comparatively small number of 
insects. The serious or even fatal effects which have occasionally 
resulted from the consumption of unwholesome milk or flesh 
meat, or of shellfish out of season, are, in the great majority of 
cases, to be attributed not to any inherently poisonous property 
of the substance of the foods themselves, but to poisons with 
which they were imbued by vegetable micro-organisms which 
penetrated into them.* As to mineral poisons, the forms in 
which they are dangerous to human life have almost without ex- 
ception been given to them by human industry. The corrosive 
mineral acids and alkalies nowhere exist in nature ; mercury, 
though a poisonous, is also a very rare metal; and though 
arsenic is present everywhere, it is, with rare exceptions, present 
only in infinitesimal doses by which no ill effects are produced. 
But poisonous plants may be plucked from every hedge. Some 
paralyse the muscles, as hemlock ; others stupefy, like the white 


* Animals out of season are very often animals out of health; and it is 
when they are sickly that, like ourselves, they are must exposed to the attacks 
of “microbes.” It may be observed that the gills‘of crabs, lobsters, oysters, 
and mussels, which are generally believed to be the most unwholesome parts, 
are especially likely to contain micro-organisms, because the gills are the respi- 
ratory organs which separate the oxygen, which the animal breathes, from 
the water in which it is dissolved. They are constantly exposed to currents 
of water which gill-bearing animals force through them in order to avail 
themselves of the oxygen the water contains; and if “microbes” are present 
in the water, they are pretty sure to be found on or in the substance of the 


gills. 
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poppy ; others, like digitalis or foxglove, arrest the action of the 
heart ; others produce delirium, like deadly nightshade, henbane, 
and bitter-sweet or solanum dulcamara ; others produce still 
more extraordinary consequences, such as excessive perspiration 
or periodical convulsions. The mineral poisons, on the other 
hand, are usually tonics in small, and irritants in large doses.— 
Vegetable poisons, moreover, are superior to mineral, not only 
in the variety, but also in the violence of their effects ; and the 
poisonousness of soluble salts of copper, silver, antimony, mer- 
cury, and arsenic, pales before that of aconitine, muscarine, pilo- 
carpine, nicotine, atropine, and strychnine, which are secreted 
within or between the cells of the leaves and other tissues of 
plants from which they are extracted.* 

It must not be inferred from such facts as these that all micro- 
organisms are poisonous, or even unwholesome. Butter-milk 
swarms with the Bacilius acitdi lactict and other “ microbes ” 


*What plants want with such extremely virulent substances is not so clear. 
The poisons are, however, usually most abundant in the seeds and in the 
bark of the stem and of the root, and it is a very probable conjecture 
that, like essential oils and the bitter or otherwise disagreeably tasting 
principles which plants also secrete, they prevent worms and insects from 
gnawing the roots and trunk, and from devouring the seeds. How they 
are formed is, of course, quite a different question, for as litle in nature as 
in art is the method of formation of anything explained by its use. One 
does not explain how plants come to secrete poisons by saying that the 
poisons protect them from being eaten up, any more than one explains 
how glass and india-rubber tubing are made, by pointing out that 
they are indispensable in chemical experiments.—But after plants have, 
from the carbonic acid in the air and the moisture and nitrogen in 
the soil, put together or compounded the various gummy, starchy, 
saccharine, and albuminous substances which are formed in the green 
or chlorophyll-containing cells of the leaves, they take these compounds 
to pieces again to form the seeds, the trunk, and the other organs 
and tissues. The only reasonable hypothesis appears to be that the poisons, 
like the essential oils and the crystals of oxalate of lime, etc., present in 
their tissues, are chips, as it were, from this chemical carpentry—that they 
are groups of molecules rejected in forming one kind of (for instance) 
albuminous compound from another. If so, their poisonousness may be 
hypothetically explained by these chips or detached molecular groups re- 
uniting themselves to, e.g., albuminous compounds with which they are 
brought into contact in the tissues of animals, whose existence they destroy 
by forming with the normal animal albumins and albuminoids other com- 
pounds which act abnormally. 
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which secrete the lactic acid to which it owes its healthy and 
refreshing sourness ; a ripe cheese—always more digestible than 
one which is newly made—partly derives its flavour from the 
action of the Bacillus butyricus, which secretes butyric acid ; and 
the acetic acid in vinegar, which, next to salt, is the most widely 
employed of all condiments, is the secretion of the Lacterzum 
acett, another micro-organism. But seeing that in the macro- 
botanical world there is a great variety of extremely poisonous 
plants, along with others which, like wormwood, are little more 
than disagreeable, and others which are agreeable and useful, it 
is by no means antecedently improbable that in the micro- 
botanical world, the world of micro-organisms, a similar variety 
should exist. 

These little plants can, for the most part, be grown like 
cabbages, though not, of course, on the same soil, and not by 
the same methods of cultivation.* It rarelv happens that cul- 


“ The cultivating material, or ‘‘soil,” has occasionally to be different for 
different “ microbes.” Partly for this reason, and partly because biologists 
working independently of one another have happened to hit upon different 
methods, a very considerable number of cultivating materials have been re- 
sorted to—saline solutions, for example, vegetable decoctions and infusions, 
starch jelly, boiled potatoes, beetroot, bread paste, pork broth, veal broth, beef 
tea, peptone (7.¢., artificially digested meat juice), blood serum, and white of egg. 
In order that the organisms may be clearly seen growing in or on the nutrient 
material, and also to facilitate the process of “ sterilisation ” (of which further 
mention will presently be made) it is of importance that the nutrient material 
should be transparent ; and it is consequently filtered through flannel or 
Swedish blotting paper where its nature admits of this being’ done. It is 
indispensable that there should beino “ weeds” in these artificial “soils”; and 
as any micro- -organism except that (or those) which it is desired to grow is a 

‘weed” or “contamination” as far as the purpose of the cultivation is con- 
wan, such an amount of heat is repeatedly applied to the cultivating 
mi iterial as is sufficient to “sterilise” it, or, in other words, to destroy any 
organisms it may happen to contain. In practice it is usually twice or thrice 
raised for twenty minutes to boiling point at intervals of twenty-four hours ; 
or a lower heat of 140 degrees *Fahrenheit—which is si afely below the 
coagulating point of albumin—is applied five or six times for an hour or so. 
To prevent the entrance of alien germs during the process, liquid cultivating 
materials are sterilised in clean glass flasks or test-tubes, plugged with cotton 
wool, and previously exposed for some time toa heat which ver y slightly 
browns the cotton wool throughout. This may be done by passing them 
back and forward through the flame of a Bunsen burner or by leaving them 
on a few sheets of paper ina hot oven. The plug is made by doubling a 
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tivation is impossible; and where it is impossible to-day it may 
become practicable to-morrow through someone hitting on a 
right cultivating material. The principal exception is the disease 
germ of hydrophobia (apparently a staphylococcus) which can 
be indistinctly seen, especially round the capillary blood-vessels, 
in the nervous system of animals dead of the disease, but will not 
erow on any generally known cultivating material. But where 
as in some cases, cultivation may be carried out on a con- 
siderable scale and with certainty as to the result, the possibility 
is opened out of isolating the poison or poisons by chemical 
means, as digitaline is extracted from foxglove, and morphia, 
codeia, narcotine, etc., from opium, the partially dried juice of 
the white poppy. Up to the present this has been accomplished 
in only two instances with the virus of micro-organisms. The 
poisons of the diphtheria germ have been the subject of a series 


thin layer of cotton wool (the double forming a smooth surface for the lower 
part of the plug) and rolling it into a cylinder of sucha size as closely but 
not very tightly fits the test-tube or the neck of the flask and enters it for an 
inch-and-a-half or more. The plugs are removed one by one after the cotton- 
wool-stoppered vessels have partly cooled ; the nutrient fluids are poured in 
with care, so as not to soil the neck; the plugs are re-inserted, but loosely if 
there is danger that the pressure of the steam should force them out or burst 
the vessels ; the liquid is sterilised as described above ; and if a plug has been 
partly drawn out to allowof theescape of steam, it isreplaced, and the neckof the 
vessel scorched in a Bunsen burner flame. Cultivating fluids thus prepared will 
keepad ¢ndefinitum. Afortnight ago Lused part of one which had been made in 
the autumnof 1883. Onlyalittleremained inthe flask, which had been frequently 
opened in the interval, the usual process of boiling and burning being gone 
through after each opening. It was perfectly clear and sweet, the only points 
about it being that the plug and the neck had a burnt odour, and that it had 
dried up, so that hot boiled water had to be addec to it to bring it toa proper 
consistency for use. Such evaporation through the plug of cotton wool may 
be almost entirely prevented by tying over it a piece of oiled silk, and 
smearing this with vaseline, especially under the tied edges. The liquids 
become solid when cold if silicate of potass or soda (‘soluble silica”) or 
pure (“gold label”) gelatine is used in their preparation. Agar-agar (which 
never gives a perfectly transparent solution) is employed instead of gelatine 
for organisms which will not grow at a lower temperature than blood heat, 
by which gelatine jelly would be liquefied. 

When it is desired to start a cultivation, two, four, or half-a-dozen test- 
tubes, previously plugged and heated, are quarter filled with cultivating fluid 
from the flask, if the fluid was not sterilised tn the test-tubes in the first 
instance. Due precautions being taken against contamination, a minute 
quantity of the material suspected to contain the organisms it is desired to 
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of strikingly successful experiments, of which a summary has 
only quite recently been published ; and Dr. Robert Koch ob- 
tained a crude extract of the tubercle bacillus, by the inoculation 
of which he succeeded in curing consumption in some of the 
lower animals, and hoped to cure it in man. But his “ tuber- 
culin,” the discovery of which was prematurely announced, 
proved too irritating for human beings, who lead a much more 
artificial and highly stimulated existence than the brutes. It is 
believed to be a mixture of several substances, which need to be 
obtained in chemically purer forms, and to be separately studied. 
It scarcely need be said that the subject is only in its earliest 
infancy. If tuberculin could be obtained in a state of sufficient 


cultivate is carefully introduced by means of a previously heated needle 
fixed in a penholder, by a loop of wire, or by a capillary glass tube. The 
plug is then replaced—it need not be removed if a capillary tube is used, 
since with a little manipulation this can be pushed through the cotton wool 
—and the upper part of the test-tube is heated in the usual way in the flame 
of a Bunsen burner. The germs are then left to cultivate, preferably,in most 
cases, at blood heat and in the dark. If any have really come into contact 
with the cultivating material and the latter is suitable, the fluid, if a fluid cul- 
tivating material has been employed, becomes turbid after a few days or even 
hours, or a film or streak forms along the track of the needle or round the 
spot where it touched, if the cultivating material was a solid jelly. A little of 
this first cultivation may then be drawn off with a needle, wire, or tube, and 
the micro-organisms of which it consists may be compared under the micro- 
scope with those which were microscopically ascertained to be present in the 
original material; and, on the other hand, a second cultivation may be started 
by introducing a minute portion of the first into fresh cultivating material. 
With some micro-organisms, this process may be repeated almost ad znfint- 
tum, but most of them die off at from the third to the seventh cultivation, as 
if from the sameness of their nourishment and their other surroundings. 
With a larger surface than is afforded by a slanting test-tube, a considerable 
bulk of micro-organisms may be obtained ; and though contamination, Z.c., 
the entrance of alien organisms, is always possible, it is not likely if care is 
used—unless, of course, the manipulator’s fingers are all thumbs. 

Cultivations ought to be opened only in air which has been at rest for 
some time,and should be closed again without a second’s unnecessary delay. 
Nothing should be allowed to touch them or anything that is in the same air 
space with them, unless it has been burnt in aflame ; and it is prudent to hold 
the tubes and flasks slantwise when open, so that any germ floating down- 
ward through the air may rest on the side of the glass instead of descending 
on the surface of the cultivating material. It is not, however, my design to 
set forth the minute details of these processes. They can be learnt only by 
seeing them performed, and by subsequent practice. I am writing for the 
general reader ; who from the description given will be able to form more 
than a mere vague and cloudy idea of the whole subject of micro-organisms. 
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purity to enable its chemical relationships to be ascertained, it 
might be possible to prepare it without having resort to such an 
ominous organism as the tubercle bacillus. 

The reason why these little creatures are cultivated is, to the 
biologist, that he may examine them more @ soz azse, unmixed with 
débris and foreign particles. He thus learns to distinguish them 
one from another by the changes they produce in the cultivating 
medium and the respective ways in which they grow in it; he 
discovers something, at least, of their life-history in spite of 
their minuteness ; and endeavours to ascertain what is the place 
of each in the general economy of nature—The chemzst is 
interested in the articles of commerce they destroy or produce. 
The earlier investigations of M. Pasteur, for example—and M. 
Pasteur was originally a chemist—were directed to such ques- 
tions as why wine becomes sour and how it may be prevented 
from doing so; and he discovered that the acidification is due 
to the Bacterium aceti, and that this bacterium is destroyed 
by heating the wine, but not so as to injure its bouquet. 
These led to other researches, and in particular to the introduc- 
tion of artificial ‘“‘ vaccines,’ which were suggested by ordinary 
vaccination. For it is notorious that there are certain maladies, 
of which small-pox is the best known, wherein a first attack, 
even though mild, protects against a second ; protects, that is, 
not with infallible certainty, but in the same way as a great- 
coat is a protection against cold, or good shoes against wet 
feet. Now three lines of independent evidence—two in England 
and one in India—unite to prove that vaccinia is a modified, 
much weakened, and therefore non-infectious variola. M. Pasteur 
showed that in both the same streptococcus (as far as could 
be judged by microscopical examination) was present, and 
that on its presence in vaccine lymph the efficacy of the vaccine 
depended. Working from the provisional hypothesis that the 
streptococcus of vaccinia—the feverish eruptive indisposition 
caused by vaccination—is a form of the streptococcus of variola 
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or small-pox, enfeebled, or, to use his own phraseology, “attenu- 
ated,” by having to grow in tissues more resistent to its attacks 
than those of the human organism, he succeeded in “ attenu- 
ating” other micro-organisms (by half killing them) and thus 
prepared other “vaccines.” The cases of anthrax and hydro- 
phobia are deservedly the most celebrated.*—A sanztationtst, 


* Anthrax, the French charéon and the German mz/zbrand, also called 
malignant pustule, splenic fever, and wool-sorters’ disease, is a disease of 
pasture animals, communicable to other animals and to man, usually fatal, 
and marked by boils or carbuncles and high fever. It used to carry off 
whole herds of cattle in France and Germany, but is now almost confined 
to Eastern Europe; and is unquestionably caused by a bacillus (the Bacz//us 
anthracts’ which both in its physical characteristics and in its tenacious 
vitality closely resembles another bacillus (the acz//us subtilis or hay 
bacillus) which is universally found in pasture lands and possesses the power 
of decomposing cellulose, but is perfectly harmless, and is devoured in 
billions by cattle with their food. Dr. L. Biichner, an Evolutionist, who is 
known in this country chiefly through an English translation of a silly little 
politico-theological pamphlet of his, entitled “‘ Man: his Past, Present, and 
future,” not unreasonably inferred from the close resemblance between the 
two kinds of bacilli, that the Pacllus subtilis must gradually have been 
transformed, in the course of successive generations, into the /acz/lus 
anthrac’s. Many of even the most rigidly literal Scripturists would be by 
no means disinclined to accept his conclusion, partly from the difficulty they 
would experience in supposing that disease germs existed before the fall of 
inan, and partly because we are told in the Book of Genesis that thorns and 
thistles sprang up afterwards. To Biichner belongs the credit of trying to 
ascertain whether the transformation could practically be effected—an experi- 
ment possible with these minute organisms, in which, under favourable 
circumstances, and when they are not quiescent or as it were hibernating, 
one generation may, it is said, be replaced by another in twenty minutes. 
Biichner, a man usually very friendly to his own opinions, believed himself 
to have succeeded in producing the desired change of B. sudéclés into B. 
mthracts. But no one else has been able to bring it about ; and it is now 
venerally, if not universally agreed, that the German biologist must have 
allowed his cultivations of the first to become contaminated by bacilli or 
spores of the second, floating in the air of his laboratory. 

The phenomena presented by micro-organisms have been appealed to in 
another quasi-theological controversy. The existence of spontaneous genera- 
tion was believed in by St. Augustine and by the schoolmen at large, mag- 
gots, worms, the bees of Sampson’s lion, and the like, being supposed to be 
formed by the influence of the stars in decaying animal and vegetable 
matter. The theory was generally abandoned after Spallanzani and others 
had showed that, e.g., no maggots are produced when flies are prevented 
from having access to flesh meat. When, at a still later period, the theory 
of ev olution came to be discussed, the non-existence of spontaneous genera- 
tion became a favourite argument against it. “ How do you account for the 
origin of life ?” Evolutionists were asked. “ There may have been some- 
thing like transformation of species here and there, for instance, in the case 
of parasites ; but evolution cannot be the universal law, because the living 
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who need not be either a chemist or a biologist, is nevertheless 
anxious, as the physician and the surgeon also are, from their 
several points of view, to obtain a knowledge of the forms which 
are dangerous to human beings or to animals useful to mankind. 
The physician has to combat them when they are present in the 
living body as factors in the production of disease. No small 
part of the solicitude of the surgeon is occupied in excluding 
them from wounds without interfering with the process of 
healing. And the sanitationist wants to know where they live 
and what they do when they are ex vacance, and not killing, 


cannot be evolved from the non-living.” Some Evolutionists, the most promi- 
nent of whomin England was Dr. Charlton Bastian, the author of a large and 
immature work on “ The Beginnings of Life,” consequently set themselves to 
refute this argument by adducing experimental proof that living beings come 
into existence in animal and vegetable infusions containing nothing alive. 
The subject was very imperfectly understood, and some of Dr. Bastian’s ex- 
amples were nothing less than ridiculous. The controversy lasted longest 
over our micro-organisms, against the presence and multiplication of which 
in their hay infusion, turnip water, and other cultivating fluids, the advocates 
of spontaneous generation had not taken adequate precautions. The credit of 
destroying the illusion belongs chiefly to that patient and resourceful scientist, 
M. Pasteur, who proved, to the satisfaction of all competent persons, that, 
when the experiments were carefully and intelligently performed, no living 
thing developed itself. Neither transformation of species nor spontaneous 
generation take place under laboratory conditions. But this does not amount 
to a demonstrative proof that they have never taken place under any circum- 
stances whatever. Such an inference would be enormously wide, and cor- 
respondingly precarious ; though both Biichner and Bastian, of course, 
selected the most favourable conditions they could think of and were able 
to apply. 

The “attenuations,” the production of which was first discovered by M. 
Pasteur in investigating a disease of fowls, called chicken cholera, are, it may 
be observed, analogous, not to transformation of species, but to the dimi- 
nution which takes place in the poisonousness of many plants when they are 
cultivated in surroundings in which they are unable to put forth all their 
strength. The English aconite is much less poisonous than that which 
flourishes under the hotter suns of India, and when an attempt was made to 
manufacture opium at Edinburgh it was found that though the poppy would, 
indeed, grow, flower, and seed, the juice was so deficient in morphia and the 
other opium alkaloids that the product was commercially worthless. The 
principle here involved is applied when M. Pasteur and his followers at- 
tenuate anthrax bacilli by cultivating them with one-and-a-half per cent. or 
SO of carbolic acid, an active antiseptic which, when freely used, destroys 
them—by heating the cultivations for a short time to 130, or fora longer 
time to 115 degrees Fahrenheit—by exposing them to oxygen, which is dele- 
terlous to the bacilli—and by cultivating them in mice, by which their viru- 
lence for sheep and oxen is diminished. 
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maiming, or tormenting his fellow-creatures ; where they come 
from and where they go to; how their presence in air, food, and 
water can be detected ; what circumstances are favourable, and 
what unfavourable, to their growth and multiplication in ex- 
ternal nature ; and what, if anything, will make an end of them, 
or will at least give them such a knock-down blow as to disable 
them for a time. 

There are substances virulently poisonous to some species of 
living creatures, but perfectly innocuous to others. Rabbits, for 
example, eat deadly nightshade as we eat lettuce. It would be 
well worth while to cultivate disease germs, if only on the chance 
of discovering that some one or other among the almost infinite 
multitude of chemical compounds known to science would kill 
even a single species of them when applied in quantities in which 
its employment would be a matter of indifference to the patient. 
But, unfortunately, these little organisms are extraordinarily 
tenacious of life—as may be gathered from cultivating liquids 
having to be thrice boiled to make sure of killing any they may 
possibly contain. Many disinfectants* are known which will kill 


* What are commonly called disinfectants are either deodorisers, germi- 
cides, or both at once ; and deodorisers either merely c/oa/ the unpleasant 
odours which are Nature’s danger signals, or destroy them. Many perfumes 
do little, if anything, more than mask what they are thought to destroy. 
These may easily increase the danger by concealing it; but others, and 
in particular the terebenes and camphenes (of which pinol, and eucalyptol, 
which is contained in the oil of Eucalyptus globulus, are respectively ex- 
amples) do not merely mask the malodours, but do a gcod deal to destroy 
the offensive chemical compounds from which they arise. The same is true 
of chlorine ; of iodine, the less irritating vapour of which is a neat deodorant, 
and is given off abundantly by heat ; of ozone or “active oxygen,” Nature’s 
deodoriser and disinfectant, now producible commercially by M. Emile 
Andreoli’s process (Allen and Hanbury) ; and of permanganate of potass 
(or of soda), which differs from the other deodorisers mentioned above, both 
in being itself inodorous, and in not being volatile, in consequence of which 
its solution does not clear more than the layer of air in immediate contact 
with it.—Of germicides or germ-killers, the best and safest is heat, where 
from the nature of the case its application is possible. It is the germicidal 
power of heat that renders water which has recently been boiled, and food 
recently and thoroughly cooked, innocuous, or at least less dangerous in 
seasons of infection. Light is also an excellent though slow germicide ; 
and the intense sunlight of Southern countries is doubtless one of 
the reasons why they are as healthy as they are. The heat, by which 
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germs; but most of them, if employed in sufficient strength to kill 
the germs after they have penetrated into the tissues, will kill the 
patient as well. Under these circumstances, the most common 
use of pharmaceutical disinfectants—of the disinfectants, I mean, 
which one buys at the chemist’s—is to purify the air of sick- 
rooms and the linen and other appliances which have been used 
in them; to wash down walls, to flush sewers, and to destroy 
the infectiousness of suspected collections of organic matter. If, 
again, the micro-organisms are only on the skin, not having as 
yet penetrated into the interior of the organism, appropriate 
disinfectants, such as Calvert’s carbolic acid soap or a weak 
solution of mercuric chloride, may be employed in a strength 
sufficient to destroy them. To mix pharmaceutical disinfectants 


with food, or even to employ them in purifying vessels in which 
food was to be prepared, would be a most risky and even dan- 
gerous proceeding, unless the disinfectants were thoroughly 


oD?) 


and scrupulously washed away. The application of these 
irritating and usually poisonous substances to raw and broken 
surfaces has also, of course, to be performed with care and with 


the light is accompanied, volatilises the chemical products of decomposition 
more rapidly, and renders them more easily perceptible.—Of the germicides 
of the pharmacies, the most rapid and effective are the preparations of 
mercury, and in particular corrosive sublimate, the bichloride of that metal ; 
but they are dangerous if not in skilful hands, and are poisons in any but 
minute quantities. After them come a multitude of germicides, partly 
mineral, as sulphate of iron and boric (often inaccurately called boracic) 
acid, and partly vegetable, as are carbolic and cresylic acids, guiacol PRefa- 
naphthol, and the newly introduced liquid called “‘izal,” so highly com- 
mended by Dr. Klein. Most of the vegetable germicides are, like izal, pro- 
ducts of the distillation of coal, which, I scarcely need to remind the reader, 
Is of vegetable origin. Though carbolic acid is very distinctly poisonous, 
the same cannot be asserted of izal, Befa-naphthol, and boric acid—the last 
of which, being almost tasteless, is sometimes dissolved in milk to keep it 
sweet. The practice is most unjustifiable : for who can tell what the results 
of the prolonged use of boric acid 77, and as, an article of diet, might be? 
Up to the last few years no one has ever thought of introducing boric acid 
into the human organism, much less has anyone thought of employing it as an 
article of daily consumption. It must possess active physiological properties, 
or it would not kill germs ; and its effects of its habitual use may be as 
pernicious to the human stomach as those of impure bromide of strontium 
turned out to be. 
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knowledge of their properties. Mr. Edgar Crookshank justly 
said, in the dedication of his “ Manual of Bacteriology ” to Sir 
Joseph Lister, that the application of a knowle!ge of micro- 
organisms to the treatment of disease had created a new epoch 
in medicine and surgery. The two principles of Antiseptic 
Surgery which science and humanity owe to the genius and 
perseverance of Sir Joseph—a descendant, I believe, of the Mr. 
Lister to whom the achromatic microscope is chiefly due—are 
to prevent the entrance of micro-organisms into wounds, and to 
destroy any that may have entered in spite of the precautions 
taken. The first is sought after by scrupulous physiological 
cleanliness—for instance, by purifying the hands, the instru- 
ments, and the skin where the surgical wound is to be made, 
with a solution of mercuric chloride. But even the most scrupu- 
lous cleanliness is not in all cases sufficient. Micro-organisms 
of any kind which happen to be present in the air may float 
down upon the surface of the wound or on that of the 
dressing as it is being applied; and while none of them 
are in the least likely to do any good, one at least, the 
Streptococcus pyogenes, is productive of acute suppurative 
inflammation and_ blood-poisoning.* Carbolic acid was in 


* S. pyogenes (Rosenbach) is a micrococcus or minute coccus, or globular, 
or almost globular body, about a sixty-thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
growing, like other streptococci or twist-cocci (from s¢vepho, to turn), in 
curved chains like rows of beads. It is capable of being cultivated artificially 
on beef, white of egg, and other animal matter—which, by the way, answers, 
at least in part and with respect to this particular organism, the question 
asked above, “ Where do these microbes come from?” The cultivations 
may, like those of other disease germs, be rendered more, or less, virulent by 
varying the procedure. ‘En inoculant,” say MM. Arloing et Chantre 
(Comptes Rendis, Aotit 14, 1893), “ dans le péritoine du lapin le pus du 
cheval [d’ou le streptocoque avait été obtenu], ou les streptocoques retirés de 
ce pus par culture, nous avons produits une maladie foudroyante et des lesions 
semblables 2 celles que détermine le streptocoque puerpéral quand il atteint son 
plus haut degré de malignité sur la femme. . . . Enfin, de méme que le 
streptocoque puerperal est beaucoup moins dangereux pour le cobaye que pour 
le lapin, et perd de sa malignité primitive en vieillissant dans les humeurs 

naturelles ou en passant a travers des cultures successives pour se borner a 
produire lérysipéle expérimental, de méme fait le streptocoque de l’infection 
purulente.” Clinical experience would also suggest that the three are the 
same. Credit has lately been taken in America for a discovery that cancer, 
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the early days of Antiseptic Surgery so profusely used for 
their destruction that symptoms of carbolic acid poisoning 
occasionally made their appearance. Experience has taught 
moderation in its employment, and other less irritating germi- 
cides—as, a substance which Lister at first thought to be a 
double cyanide of zinc and mercury—have been discovered. 
Appropriate disinfectants may also be employed—with increased 
caution, be it observed, but still of a strength sufficient to destroy 
micro-organisms—where the latter have obtained access only to 
the mouth, throat, stomach, or any other cavity communicating 
with the surface of the body. But science is as yet far from 
having discovered anything that will kill “disease germs” as 
deadly nightshade kills human beings, but is as innocuous to 
human beings as a salad is. Where the micro-organisms have 
penetrated into the substance of the tissues themselves by 
actively working or passively growing through the epidermis, or 
through pores, of the skin, or through the walls of the respiratory 
or digestive passages, the percentage of the disinfectant which 
it is then possible to bring to bear upon them without danger or 
inconvenience to the patient, is much less than is of itself 
sufficient to deprive the micro-organisms of life or even of 
activity. It is the more satisfactory that Nature has provided us 
with germicides in ourselves, so that all that is needed is to add 
as much more germicide as will turn the balance against the 
intruders. Only, it is much to be desired that the balance could 


be turned more forcibly. 
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sarcoma, and lupus are benefited by inoculation with the Streptococcus 
erysipelatis. But the procedure is an old one. The difficulty experienced by 
Fehleisen, who introduced it a dozen years or so ago, was to keep the 
erysipelas under control.—The conditions under which the virulence of micro- 
organism is exalted or attenuated are often extremely curious, and a know- 
ledge of them is likely to prove useful. For instance, M. Gamaleia (Comptes 
Kendis, Juillet 31, 1893) finds that the virulence of Koch’s comma “ bacillus,” 
the vibrio of Asiatic cholera, is enormously increased by raising to three, 
four, or five per cent. the amount of sodium chloride (common salt) in the 
medium in which it is cultivated. 
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On the Excessive Concentration of 
Capital and its Remedtes. 


URING these last few years we have been brought face 

to face with a most arduous and difficult problem, one 

which seems hitherto to have baffled both the speculation of 
the philosopher and the practical resource of the politician 
and economist. The problem to which I refer is the rapid 
concentration of capital. In former times the wealth of man- 
kind was much more largely and evenly distributed. Nay, in 
the earliest ages of the human race, when civil society was 
only in the cradle of its formation, and intercourse between 
family and family was of the simplest and most rudimentary 
kind, personal and landed property were he!d almost in 
common. Whatever distinctions there were would be such as 
spring merely from the constitution of the family itself, from the 
distinction between the head and the members of the family. 
But the strong line of demarcation, as it exists now, between the 
poor and the well-to-do, was then entirely unknown, and was 
first drawn when civilisation begun to assume a settled and 
definite form. The members of the human race were but few in 
number, and their wants and requirements were of the simplest 
kind. Each family could possess and cultivate vast tracts of 
land and enjoy its produce, each family could rear its immense 
herds of cattle, and know, at the same time, that there was 
enough, and more than enough, for all. As, however, mutual 
intercourse increased and civil society grew in size, strength, and 
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refinement, a change, at first imperceptible, but afterwards of 
a most portentous nature, began to take place. 

With the expansion of the human race there began the great 
strife for existence. There no longer appeared on all sides un- 
limited wealth and produce. A limit there was, and each one 
sought to procure for himself at the expense of the other. With 
greater facilities of intercourse, with the development of those 
relations which bind man to man in the great society of the 
state, there also took place a marked change in commerce and 
industrial business, which, while previously held of little or no 
account, now soon engrossed the attention and occupied the toil 
of those whose object it was to procure for themselves the means 
of satisfying the pleasures as well as the exigencies of life. 
Growth of commerce necessarily implies the growth of ine- 
qualities. Money accumulates money, and those who are already 
in possession of wealth can make use of that very wealth as 
a means of outvying and outdoing their poorer neighbours. 
Thus, together with progress in civilisation and development of 
commercial industries, the distinction between rich and poor 
grew wider and wider, until we come to the times when we find, 
on the one hand, a man rolling in superfluous wealth, and, on 
the other, a poor beggar who can scarce lay his hand on the 
wherewith to procure a crust of bread. 

At first the terrible evils arising from such inequalities would 
not be so apparent. The turbulent state of society during the 
Middle Ages, the continual strife between nation and nation, and 
still more, the formation of governments and constitutions, not 
only palliated, to a certain extent, the evil, but distracted the 
minds of men and turned their thoughts into other channels. 
But now that the work of formation seems to have passed, and 
years of peace, or, at least, comparative tranquillity, are passing 
over our heads, the general attention is being drawn to other and 
more intrinsically important questions. 

The possession and acquisition of wealth now constitutes the 
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summum bonum both of nations and individuals. All are run- 
ning in pursuit of the same prize ; but circumstances are such 
that the further is the progress of the race the greater becomes 
the inequality between the runners. The rich become richer, 
and the poor become poorer every day. 

It is evident that this proportionate increase and decrease 
must have a limit. There will come a time when a reaction, 
more or less terrible in its immediate effects, must inevitably 
take place. Such a reaction is being considerably hastened by 
the increased refinement and education of the masses. While 
physically suppressed, trodden upon, and despised by the 
richer class, they are making rapid strides in other respects, and 
in development of reason and judgment, in the power of analysis 
and foresight, and in moral and intellectual influence, are begin- 
ning to assume, if not a superior, at least an equal footing with 
that of the otherwise more favoured members of the community. 
This increase in mental and moral power, coupled, moreover, 
with the consciousness of that power, will certainly be an ad- 
ditional stimulant urging them to cast off a yoke now become 
intolerable, and to contend for a greater equality in social wealth 
and happiness. 

There is every reason to fear that when this does take place— 
and already an observant eye might perceive the premonitory 
symptoms—a terrible intestine struggle will take place between 
the two great parties in society. The condition of society, 
as it actually finds itself at present, the selfish and short- 
sighted aims involved in all party interests, the sense of wrong 
and oppression on one side and the fear of losing all on the 
other, will be an effectual deterrent to the formation of any 
compromise, however reasonable or desirable. In the great 
changes or revolutions which mark the progress of the human 
race, men seem, at the time they are taking place, to be incap- 
able of self-control and self-guidance. Thcir efforts, instead 
of being the legitimate offspring of reason, calculation, and 
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forethought, are begotten by party passion and instinct. A few, 
raised above the level of the contending strife, and gifted with 
a greater amount of philosophical coolness and reflection, may 
indeed mourn over the perversity of men’s minds, and the rejec- 
tion of schemes which alone can restore peace and bring about 
mutual contentment and satisfaction. Their voice, however, is 
lifted up in vain, and drowned in the noise of the tumult. When 
peace again reigns, it is not because men have pondered over 
and thus solved their mutual difficulties, but because the fight- 
ing energies of men are limited, and things have been established 
on a satisfactory basis by the mere course of events. The 
wisdom of God and not the wisdom of man is the prime factor 
in the progress and development of the human race. 

It is, however, before that crisis takes place, when the minds 
of men are still active, that it is possible to foresee and hence 
provide for the contingency of future evils. It is now that with 
the aid of reason and reflection we may hope, before it is too 
late, to cope with the burning problem of the age. 

The problem lies in finding a barrier to the excessive con- 
centration of wealth and, at the same time, a means of making 
the physical and material condition of the people, the lowe: 
classes of the community, correspond with their intellectual and 
moral progress. 

Legislation alone is able to cope with the evil. Charitable 
institutions may be formed for the relief of the distressed, and, 
no doubt, may in their limited sphere of beneficence work a great 
amount of good in the alleviation of poverty and the softening 
of discontent. Some of the capitalists themselves may make 
sacrifices in order that the gulf between them and thousands of 
their fellow-beings may be made narrower and more passable. 
The workmen themselves may form into clubs or societies for 
the mutual protection of their interests and the betterment of 
their class. All these are only partial remedies. They mitigate 
the evil here and there, but they do not constitute, not even 
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all together, an effectual, universal, and lasting remedy. Legisla- 
tion alone, which is the organ of the whole and entire civil 
society, is able to cope in a satisfactory manner with the burning 
question, which is now assuming such a formidable aspect, and 
the neglect of which may bring to pass, in the future, such 
serious consequences. By the peculiar legislation to which I am 
referring, I mean the passing of such laws as shall, either directly 
or indirectly, diminish effectually the centralisation of wealth, 
setting limits to its acquisition, securing its wider and more 
common distribution. Nay, more, it may even be necessary to 
diminish what actually is in the possession of a particular 
class in order to consult the peace and preservation of the 
community at large. 

Such a proposition may seem, at first, revolutionary in the 
extreme. That it is not so, taking the word revolutionary in its 
worst meaning, will become obvious from the following considera- 
tions. 

It is universally, or at least very widely, admitted, that in 
case of any great danger threatening the State, or of the prospect 
of obtaining any great gain for the whole society or community, 
it is lawful for the Government of that society to encroach upon 
the property and possessions of individuals. There is, of course, 
a limit to this power: compensation, that is to say, must always 
be rendered for what has been taken away or destroyed. In no 
case can the Government of a nation take away absolutely, or 
destroy, that which pertains to the property of the individual. 
The nature and constitution itself of the civil society implies that 
its members meet and form together for the modification and 
mutual defence of their rights. The Government, which is the 
organ of the civil society, that part of it, namely, through which 
it acts on its respective members, cannot touch the substance of 
the rights of those members, but can change or modify them. 
This principle, while derived from the very nature and _ constitu- 
tion of civil society, is also recognised implicitly, perhaps, but 
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not the less effectually, in the legal practice of this country. If, 
for example, it be found necessary to cut up and divide a 
gentleman’s private park for the purposes of railway traffic, then, 
even against the wishes of the proprietor, it is allowed by the 
law to intersect his property : compensation, however, and that 
of a most liberal kind, is always awarded to the owner. Nay, 
even in the very rating and taxation of the country we find a 
practical and universal recognition of the same principle. It is 
considered lawful and expedient that a private individual should 
be forced to contribute out of his means for the benefit of the 
community at large. In no one case, however, do we find 
peaceful admission on the part of the people of any power or 
claim of government to the absolute disposal of the property of 
the individual. There have been made, and that more than once 
in the course of English history, attempts to enforce such a claim 
in practice. The rulers of the country, either through excessive 
or unnecessary taxation, or the so-called alienation of private 
property, seemed to infer that, in their position as the governing 
power of the country, not only had they an unlimited right 
to regulate and modify, within certain limits, the private 
property of the individual for the general good of the nation, 
but that they had also a control over the substantial rights of 
the various members of the community. Such attempts were, 
however, invariably regarded as surreptitious, as violating the 
most sacred and fundamental of rights, as exceeding the powers 
generally understood to be entrusted to the Government of a 
country. Sufficient proofs of the sentiment of the English 
people in this regard we have in the numerous outbreaks and 
revolts which were the inevitable consequences of the imposition 
of burdens which were considered tyrannical and unnecessary, 
and, in particular, of extraordinary and excessive taxation. The 
popular risings which took place in the reign of Henry VIII, 
and, still more, the general rebellion against the rule of Charles 
I., are instances of the popular persuasion, a persuasion founded 
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upon right and justice, that the Government of a country has no 
power to alter or diminish substantially the rights of the citizen. 

When, however, there has arisen special times of danger or 
extraordinary seasons of public necessity, it has been generally 
acknowledged that the individual can be forced, even at the 
point of the sword, to make unusual sacrifices and concessions, 
in order to ward off some public calamity, or obtain some special 
boon, which is without the reach of the ordinary resources of the 
country. 

It may seem, sometimes, that no compensation is allowed 
to the individual. In Continental nations, where money is 
scarce, and hence the means wanting to pay for the volun- 
tary aid and assistance of a large standing army, conscription 
is resorted to for the purposes of national defence. Nothing at 
frst seems more arbitrary and more tyrannical than the system 
of conscription. Every man, when he has attained to a certain 
age, and provided he is not debarred of the necessary qualifica- 
tion, is forced by the State to become a soldier and serve in the 
army for a certain length of time—usually depending upon the 
drawing of lots. The dearest and the most sacred of family ties 
and affections have thus to undergo a most dreadful ordeal. A 
son, full of promise and good qualities, the pride and darling of 
the family, may be rudely torn from the family embrace, and 
sent hundreds of miles away, in order to serve his term of 
three or five, perhaps six years, in a regiment of cavalry or in- 
fantry. Even the personal prospects of the young man may thus 
be cruelly blighted. He is very often called to the army when 
he is just about to begin his University studies, and thus habits 
of study and application, acquired by a long and strict course of 
discipline, are interrupted by some years’ sojourn amid the noise 
and continual distraction of the camp life. And when at length 
the term of service has expired, it but too often happens that 
the young man returns to the parental roof utterly unfit for any 
mental employment, not unfrequently broken down by habits 
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of dissipation, and finding no career to follow but that of the 
army. 

Such a system as this, while being an incalculable hardship to 
the individual, seems to bring with it no accompanying 
compensation. It is, indeed, true, that no direct compen- 
sation is given, at least none that could possibly equal the 
inconvenience and suffering that are often caused. 

Notwithstanding, however, that no direct and explicit compen- 
sation is made to the individual, and that such a compensation, 
owing to the number of individual sufferers and the com- 
parative poverty of the nation, would be practically impos- 
sible, it is not the less true that, indirectly, they receive from 
society itself a sufficient return for any individual grievance they 
may have been called upon to suffer. This takes place through 
the benefit gained by society at large through the sacrifices of 
the individual. Man does not and cannot exist in an isolated 
state apart from his fellow-creatures. He is born in the midst 
of society, and, whether he like it or not, he becomes by the 
very title of his birth a citizen of that particular nation in which 
he happens to be born. Once become a member of the civil 
society, he cannot withdraw himself from its ambient except he 
fulfil certain specified conditions laid down by the society. In 
the earliest years of his life there takes place between him and 
the other members of the society in which he is placed a sort of 
implicit contract, to which he is bound not only bv the ties of 
legal justice, but even by the exigence of the moral law. He 
receives from society the defence and protection of his individual 
rights against the encroachment of all foreign invaders ; it is 
through the cornmerce and industries of the aforesaid society 
that he is supplied with the means of administering to his 
material wants; and in society alone can he aspire to the pur- 
suit of a trade or profession by which he can hope to earn and 
obtain an honest livelihood. If it were not, indeed, for society 
man would be reduced to an almost savage state, and not only 
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would he lose all that culture and intellectual refinement which 
accrue to him from his position as a social being, but he would 
find it extremely difficult to provide even for his temporal ne- 
cessities. Since, then, the citizen receives so much from society 
he is, on his part, obliged, on the twofold ground of justice and 
equity, to contribute to the welfare of the society in which he 
lives. Indeed, without this mutual co-operation and assistance, 
all the elements of society would be reduced to a state of chaos 
and confusion. For the State, considered in the abstract, has no 
means or wealth of its own. Whatever material resources may 
be found in society are derived from the accumulation of private 
contributions. The money which is at the disposal of the 
Government represents the produce of individual taxation ; the 
means of defence or self-aggrandisement are simply the result of 
the multiplication of so many units, while the mind of a nation, 
as shown in the men of genius who flourish in the nation, and its 
general education, are the resultant effect of mind upon mind, and 
of that general interchange of ideas, which is realised in society 
alone. 

It follows from this that the happiness of the individual is very 
largely bound up with the happiness of the nation, and upon it 
is very largely dependent. We may compare the relations 
between the citizen and society to those which pass between the 
family and the single members of the family. The worldly 
prosperity of the family, its social status and circumstances, and its 
peculiar tone and elevation of mind, will affect in a very re- 
markable degree the physical and mental character or condition 
of those who are already, or who will be, members of the family, 
50 that it becomes the interest of these members to further its 
advancement by every means in their power. As strong, or 
perhaps even stronger, are the mutual relations and dependent 
interests which bind together the citizen and the society to 
which he belongs. In such circumstances the individual member, 
in order that he may secure the permanence and well-being of 
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that society to which he has to cling for his very existence, and 
to which he has to look for so much that gives him solace and 
pleasure, has to make sacrifices of such a nature as, apart from 
this consideration, to seem extremely hard and even unreasonable. 
These sacrifices, however, are by no means a dead loss to him 
who makes them, since by so doing he receives back a hundred- 
fold in that social good order and prosperity to which he has 
contributed, and which he enjoys so largely with the thousands 
of his fellow-creatures who are acting in concert with him for the 
same end and purpose. He sacrifices, so to speak, five per cent. 
of individual, in order to receive twenty or thirty per cent. of 
social happiness. 

While it is, however, to the interest of the individual to make 
even great personal sacrifices in order to contribute by his mite 
to the well-being and material advancement of the society to 
which he is related by so many ties, it remains to be seen 
whether the State is using its right in forczng the individual to 
effect such a change of individual for social prosperity. The 
answer to this question becomes divided when we consider 
further the nature and constitution of the civil society. Society 
is so constituted that the good it enjoys in common is shared by 
all the members which go to make up that society. When we 
speak of a highly prosperous and flourishing nation we mean to 
say that the great majority of persons who are living in that 
nation abound in temporal intellectual advantages. Hence these 
sacrifices which each citizen, more or less, according to his posi- 
tion, finds himself called upon to make, are, in their nature, only 
temporary. They may, indeed, appear for the time being to be 
a diminution of that which goes to make up the sum total of 
worldly happiness ; but, in reality, what is relinquished returns 
again to its former owner, magnified ten or a hundred-fold, in the 
common good of society, which is shared in and enjoyed alike by 
all the members of society. 

This is merely one side of the question. There is another, 
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regarding the moral duties and obligations which, owing to 
the force of natural justice, are incumbent upon any individual 
member of society. We have already pointed out the benefits 
which accrue to man from society: how his material wealth is 
defended and aggrandised, his knowledge perfected and en- 
larged, and even his ethical qualities trained and brought into 
action by his intercourse with his fellow-creatures ; and how 
from all this arises the duty of gratitude and that of all its 
attendant manifestations. The State has, therefore, a positive 
right to expect that the individual should be willing, granted 
the necessary occasion, to make great and unwonted sacrifices 
in order to benefit the community at large, from which he has 
already received so much, and upon whose existence and wel- 
fare his own in so large a part depend. Hence the virtue of 
patriotism is ever looked upon as one of the highest and the most 
important that a man is called upon to practise, and its heroes 
have ever been regarded with peculiar esteem and admiration. 
The greater the sacrifice, the more is this virtue esteemed ; and 
the general or the soldier who cheerfully courts death, and sheds 
his life’s blood in defence of his country’s honour and existence, 
is looked upon as one who realises in the greatest possible degree 
all that can call forth human praise and admiration. There are, 
it is true, some who seem to think that patriotism, if regarded 
in its true nature, will be found to be of no moral worth whatever, 
and certainly of no title to be ranked in the category of virtues. 
There are philosophers and students of human nature who lay 
claim to have analysed its worth, and to have discovered that so 
far from being a quality worthy of esteem, it is rather one that 
springs from a defect of human nature, and is in reality an 
offshoot of man’s selfishness. This, however, is a very mis- 
taken notion. That there may be a certain amount of self- 
consideration in the so-called feeling of patriotism, there is 
very little doubt. A man naturally loves the country, the 
place, the town, in which he is born, because he looks upon 
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them as being almost a part of himself, or, to say the least, as 
having a very strong connexion with him. This feeling is 
somewhat akin to that of proprietorship, which necessarily 
impels us to think highly of all that pertains to ourselves or 
falls within the range of our activity, and to deprecate all that 
is outside this magic pale. But such a defect in patriotism is 
not by any means extraordinary. Human nature is so con- 
stituted that its good qualities, even those which appear to be 
the most excellent, generally have an alloy of self-love about 
them. In the sentiment of patriotism, besides the alloy 
of any self-consciousness and self-pride which may happen to be 
present, there is always present, and that, generally speaking, in a 
still more notable degree, the moralelement. This has its origin 
in the sentiment of gratitude and mutual affection. Nor is this 
all. There is formed between the citizen and the State an 
implicit compact which neither the one nor the other can, on his 
own arbitrary authority, rescind. From the State the private in- 
dividual receives the defence and protection of his rights, and 
even the means of increasing and protecting those rights, while 
he, on his part, is bound in return to procure the weal of the 
society in which he lives and from which he receives these 
benefits, by his own individual efforts. 

The State, therefore, has clearly a right to the support of the 
individual, but as has already been shown, cannot exact this 
support beyond certain limits. Since the civil society is but the 
union of the many who thereby intend the defence and regula- 
tion of their rights, but not the relinquishment of control 
over those rights, it follows that the Government, which is the 
organ of the civil power, cannot encroach upon or diminish 
substantially the rights of the individual. 

At the same time it has ample power and authority to regulate 
those rights, to change one right into another, to take away one 
right and give another incompensation. From this latter power, 
a power which I have not capriciously attributed to the civil 
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society, but one which flows from its innate constitution and or- 
ganism, we see that it is within the range of possibilities that the 
Government, for the good of the nation, should exact a sacrifice 
from one class of individuals more than from another. This, how- 
ever, could be done only on two conditions. First, there must exist 
a real necessity, so that, otherwise, the safety of society at large 
would be greatly imperilled or, at least, the necessity must be such 
that the alternative would be means of depriving the nation of a 
great and permanent good. The second condition is that com- 
pensation, in any form whatever, either directly or indirectly, 
should be granted to the individuals. I say directly or in- 
directly because the salvation of society, in whose benefits all 
participate, would be in itself a compensation, although in- 
direct, which would quite warrant any such procedure on the 
part of the Government. 

Let us now apply these principles to the concrete. We find 
that one of the most serious problems of the age, a problem which 
is enforcing itself more and more on the attention of the people, 
and which has hitherto, apparently, baffled the study of philo- 
sopher and economist, is that of the centralisation of wealth, the 
continual increase of the hoardings of the few. Day by day the 
rich are getting more rich, and the poor becoming poorer. The 
latter, will, as a consequence, be driven by sheer want and despera- 
tion to restoring by brute force and violence that relation between 
wealth and its possession which has during these last few years 
especially been deflected from its proper aid normal state. 
Some remedy must, therefore, be devised by which the difficulty 
may be met with and grappled before it assumes too colossal pro- 
portions to be appealed from on any side. The only one, how- 
ever partial or drastic it may appear at first, is the following—to 
diminish by legislation the wealth of the few, and increase that 
of the many. Such a solution of the question would, no doubt, 
be unpalatable to the few; it might even seem an infringement 
of their rights. Such, however, is not the case. Their rights 
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might seem at first to have been violated, as in the case of driv- 
ing a railway through the nobleman’s park and private grounds. 
There is, however, no substantial violation of right, as compensa- 
tion would be given indirectly by the saving of society itself, 
without which all would be reduced to a state of anarchy and 
confusion, and not only the saperfluous, but the very all and 
even the very lives, of the now favoured few might be imperilled. 

We have, then, shown the justification of a legislation having 
for its aim the diminishing of the superfluous wealth and of its too ~ 
rapid centralisation inthe hands of the rich. But how is this to 
be done ? 

The present method and system of taxation, while apparently 
just and equitable, accommodating itself to all classes, and ex- 
acting from each according to its means, is in reality most unjust 
and partial. If money had an absolute and uniform value, then 
the deducting so much in the pound by way of income tax 
would be found fair for all classes alike. Besides, however, the 
absolute monetary value of the money itself, it has another 
value, which increases in proportion with the extent of its posses- 
sion. Money can and does make money. Hence, a large in- 
come, besides its own absolute value, has also another. It can, 
when used with a certain amount of judgment, be the sure means 
of amassing other sums of money to almost any extent, so that, 
indeed, the working value of the money may be worth ten or a 
hundred times its absolute monetary value. Now the taxation 
of our day falls only on the absolute value of money ; it does 
not affect the working value of it. That system of taxation, 
therefore, which deduces so much from the pound and regards 
only the number of pounds, is both unjust to the poor, 
who are thus placed on an equal footing with the rich, and, in 
another sense, unjust to the rich by not making them contribute, 
as the law of justice requires, according to their means. Nor 
is this the only evil. For the process of the centralisation of 
wealth in the hands of the few rushes on at full speed, unimpeded 
by any obstacle, restrained by no confine or brake whatever. 
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Such an injustice, and such a great social evil as arises 
from that injustice, can be remedied only by a system of taxa- 
tion which takes into account not only the absolute, but also 
the working, value of money. The greater the number of 
pounds, the greater becomes the real total value of the pound, 
and the greater as a consequence, should be the sum deduced 
from that pound by way of taxation. Not only justice, but the 
very existence of society, requires this; for this is the only 
upright, as well as the only effectual means of crippling the 
abnormal accumulation of wealth, and securing its more impartial 
and widespread distribution among the masses. Nor would 
the rich suffer any substantial diminution of their rights by 
such an arrangement, for they would have ample compensation 
in the good order of society, in the safety of their property, 
which otherwise would probably be entirely, or, at least, in 
great part, lost in the anarchy and confusion of a great revolu- 
tion. Nor would this be the only advantage, for the poor, and 
especially the unemployed poor, would derive therefrom a 
special benefit. The State itself would have greater means at 
its disposal for the carrying on of public works, the strengthen- 
ing of the army and navy, helping of the destitute and infirm. 
Thus, those who, without any fault of their own, are near starving 
for want of employment, would be furnished with the means of 
earning their daily bread; and those who cannot work, and 
who, likewise without any fault of their own, are ina state of 
destitution and want, would experience aid and relief. 

This solution of the difficulty has, moreover, a great advantage 
over another which is being very often proposed, namely, the 
raising of wages and the reduction of the hours of labour ; for it 
is more simple, universal, and effectual in its working, and strikes 
at once at the very root of the evil, reducing the working value 
of accumulated wealth, and raising the masses to a greater 
equality with the rich. 

J. DEWE. 
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themselves. 


Saranac. A Story of Lake Champlain. By Jonn TaLpor SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, net 5s. 
‘* Like life itself, it is varied by sunshine and shadow, smile and tear. ‘The author 
is a keen observer, and possesses a facile gift of portraiture. A really entertaining 
work of well-founded fiction.” —Catholic World. 


Story of the War in La Vendée and the Little Chouannerie. 
By GEORGE J. HILL, M.A. A new Edition with Eight Illustrations. 
Cloth, extra gilt, 3s. 

“In the whole of the extraordinary record of the French Revolution nothing was 
more wonderful, more fit for exaltation by the pens of poets, romancers, and his- 
torians, than the struggle in La Vendée, a struggle maintained by a simple and devout 
people for their altars and their homes.” —Catholic News. 


Five o'clock Stories; or, The Old Tales Told Again. By SisrErs 
OF THE HOLY CHILDHOOD. Fancy binding, gilt top, net 4s. 
**A dainty volume fit to grace the most elegant bookshelf . . . the simple 
tales are very fascinating, and though intended for young readers have sufficient 
interest to hold the attention of ‘ grown-ups.’ ”’—Catholtc Times. 


Raoul de Bérignan. A New Tale. By Mrs. Corpaiis. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

** This narrative, which Mrs. Corballis relates in a quiet unpretending style, bears 
the stamp of truth; there is no doubt that the characters depicted are real personages, 
and that the events recorded belong to history rather than to fiction. This fact gives 
additional value to a thoroughly interesting and agreeable story.””—J/onth. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in the Time of Edward VI. Being a 
detailed Account of its Treasures from a Document in the Public Record 
Office. Edited by JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A. Tastefully printed 
on imitation handmade paper, and bound in cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘* Two interesting Inventories reprinted from documents which the author has per- 
sonally consulted in the Record Office. That of 1552 will interest the lover of ancient 
needlework on account of the rich vestments, costly jewels, and altar furniture con- 
tained therein; a collection which to modern ideas is unique of its kind. The 
or between this inventory and that of the following year is very suggestive.” 
—Montn, 


The First Principles of Voice Production in Song and Speech. 
By THOMAS KELLY. An Exposition of the method of the old Italian 
School of Singing, as advocated by Mr. CHARLES LUNN. Price 6donly 

Str Morell Mackenzie says :—‘‘ A worthy representative of what I believe not. 
to be the best, but the ov/y method of training the singing voice.” 














6 Burns & Oates’ List of 





Books for the Month of the holy Rosary. 


Which may be used at the Public Services ordered by His Holiness Pope Leo X11, to be 
held annually during the month of October, and at which special Indulgences may 
be gained, 





Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
by BLESSED GRIGNON DE MONTFORT. Father Faber’s translation. 
Edited by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, who says: 
“I should be glad to see it in the hands of every priest, as experience 
has taught me the power of this most persuasive treatise in propagating 
a solid devotion to the Blessed Mother of God.” 

The Rosary: Its History, Confraternity, and Indulgences. By 
Father WILFRID LESCHER, O.P. Wrapper, 3d.; cloth, Is. 

The Book of the Holy Rosary. By the Rev. H. Formpy, 
Embellished with thirty-six full-page Illustrations, beautifully bound in 
cloth, gilt edges. Half price, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary. By the same. 6d. and ts. 

Catechism of the Holy Rosary. By the same. 2d. and 6d. 

The Holy Rosary. By the Venerable Januartus Mary SARNELLI, 
C.SS.R. Translated by the Rev. A. BARRY, C.SS.R. Wrapper, 3d. 

Rosary Book. Containing Meditations on each Mystery. With 
fifteen Engravings. 2d. 

Rosary Tickets, on a Sheet (for Circles of the Living Rosary), 
Beautiful Engravings. 14d. per sheet ; 1os. net per 100. 

Little Book of the Holy Rosary. By the Dominican Fathers. 1d. 

The Mysteries of the Rosary. By the author of the “Stations of 


the Cross,” “ Miriam,” and other Poems. 4to. Printed on thick paper, 
and handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt, 2s. 


The Rosary of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, with the Litany 
of Loreto and other Devotions. Translated and arranged by a Priest of 
the Order of Charity. Cloth, 4d. 


The Hail Mary ; or, Popular Instructions and Considerations 
on the Angelical Salutation. By J. P. Vat p’ErEMaAo, D.D., 
author of “ The Serpent of Eden,” “ Keys of Peter,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Etc., ete. 


Office and Mass for Rosary Sunday, October rst, 1893. Granted 
to the Universal Church by Decree dated August 5th, 1888. These can 
be supplied in all sizes for Office Books and Missals. Small size, 2d.; 
larger size, 3d. 


ROSARY BEADS, IN GREAT VARIETY, from 3d. to £5 10s. 


Also a Special Lot for Distribution. Price 12s. and 15s. per gross packet 
to the Clergy only. 
































New and Recent Publications. 7 
NEW FOREIGN WORKS. 


Billot (Ludov, $.J.). De Deo Uno et Trino, Tomus secundus com- 
plectens quzestiones de Trinitate Personarum. Rome, 1893. pp. 324, 
8vo (just published), 4s. 

Recently Published by the same Author. 

De Verbo Inearnato. 1892. pp. 453, 8vo, 6s. 

Bucceroni (Jan., e Soc. Jesu).  Institutiones Theologiz Moralis 
secundum doctrinam S. Thome et S. Alphonsi. Editio Altera. 2 vols., 
8vo, 10s. 


Melata (Bened.). Manuale de Indulgentiis. 12mo, 55. 


‘A thoroughly excellent treatise on Indulgences.” — 7he Month. 
Knabenbauer (I., S.J.) Comment. in S. Matthei Evangelium. 
2 vols., 8vo, £1. (Forming a volume of the “ Scripturae Sacrze Cursus.”) 


Thome Aquinatis (S.) in Evangelia S. Matthzei et S. Joannis Com- 
mentaria. Tomus I. Evangelium secundum Matthceum. 8vo, 4s. 


Fouard (L’Abbé C.). St. Paul, ses Missions. (Forming the conclud- 
ing volume of “ Les Origines de l’Eglise.”) 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Elbel (Benj., O.S.F.). Theologia Moralis per modum Conferentiarum ; 
novis curis editit F. IRENAUS BIERBAUM, O.S.F. 3 vols., 8vo, 20s.; 
half bound 29s. 

Battifol (P.). Histoire du Bréviaire romain. 12m0, 3s. 6d. 


‘‘The admirable History of the Roman Breviary, recently published Ly Dr. 
Battifol, a work that has done honour to the clergy of Paris, to which the author 
belongs.” — Zhe Month. 


New Edition of the Ratisbon Breviary in 2 vols. 
Breviarium Romanum. 2 vols., 18mo (Ratisbon, 1893). Printed 
in red and black, in clear type, on the usual toned paper, with red line 
border. Price, unbound, with English Proper, net 15s.; bound in 


morocco extra, £1 13s.; calf, gilt edges, £1 Ios. 6d. 
*," A spectmen page of this Breviary may be had on application. 


Collectanea S. Cong. de Propaganda Fide, seu Decreta, Instruc- 
tiones, Rescripta pro Apost. Missionibus ex Tabulario Eiusdem S. Cong. 
deprompta. 4to, 936 pp., 18s. 

Hymnarium Quotidianum B.M.V. ex Hymnis Medii A‘vi compara- 
tum. Cura et studio R. P. RAGEY, Soc. Maria. 8vo, 6s. 











St. Thome Aq. doctrina de co-operatione Dei cum omni natura creata 
presertim libera. Auctore R. P. FRINS, S.J. 8vo, 5s. 

Berthier (Le R. P.). L’Etude de la Somme théologique de Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Le Cardinal Manning et son action sociale. Par M. Abbé J. 
LEMIRE. I2mo, 2s. 6d. 


Ballerini (Antonio, e Soc. Jesu). Opus Theologicum Morale in 
Busembaum Medullam. Absolvit et editit DoM PALMIERI. Vols. I. to 
VI, £1 17s. The seventh and concluding volume, containing an 
Analytical Index to the entire work, is nearly ready. 

















Re-eopening of Schools. 





Messrs. BURNS d& OATES supply School Books of all kinds, including their well- 
known “Granville’’ Series of Reading Books for the Standards, History 
Readers, Reading Sheets, Poetical Recitations, Copy Books, the “Cardinal”’ 
Drawing and Exercise Books, etc., ete. 


Every Requisite for Schools and Colleges. 


Full Catalogues of School Books and Materials, School Furniture (illustrated ), ete., 
post free on application. 


Will shortly be ready. In strong cover, price 1s. 6d. 


Solutions to the Exercises in Carroll's Geometry 
on Orthographic Projection, ete. 








Fnnals of the Propagation of the Faith. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ISSUED BI-MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Corea. Letter from M. Le MERRE and the Rev. Father ROUGIER (Mis- 
(Asiatic Missions). sions of Oceania). 

Dahomey. Report from the Very Rev. Chronicle of Work. 
Father PLANQUE (Superior-General News from the Missions. 
of African Missions). Obituary. 

Fiji. Letters from Monsignor VIDAL Departures of Missionaries. 


Full particulars as to rates and method of subscription may be had on application at the 
Publishing Office, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The Catholic Directory for 1894, 


The Official Organ of the English Hierarchy. 
Fifty-seventh Annual Publication. 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES beg to remind intending advertisers that advertisements should 
be sent in early in order to ensure insertion, Prospectus with scale of charges, post free 
on application. 


THE PENNY CATHOLIC ALMANAC FOR 1894 


Compiled by the Editor of the “CATHOLIC DIRECTORY.” 


Will be ready early in November. Applications for advertising space should now be 
sent in, 





LONDON: BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 
28 ORCHARD STREET, W., & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
NEW YORk, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO: BENZIGER BROTHERS. 
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LONDON: The Leadenhall Press. Ltd: 50. Leadenhall Street. E.C 
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